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RAL MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


13TH TO 14TH STREET, 





BLACK SILK. 


Solid body BLACK GROS GRAIN, 69c.; worth 
DOc. 

24.inch BLACK INDIA SILK, 49c.; worth 75c. 

$l-inch BLACK INDIA SILKE, excellent quality, 
69c.; worth $1. 

$2-inch BLACK INDIA SILKE, superior grade, 
99c.; worth $1.40. 

Special sale of Black and White Striped SURAHS 
at 49c., many of which cost SOc. to produce. 

Heavy BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, with broad 
Ottoman stripes, 88Sc.; worth $1.35. 

Four special bargains in BLACK SURAH, singlo 
warp, 22-inch, 59c.; worth 75c. 

Double warp, 24-inch, '79c.; worth $1. 

Triple Chain, 24-inch, 99c.; worth $1.50. 

24-inch Reversible SURAH, best quality imported, 
$1.25; usual price, $1.75. 


COLORED SILK. 


3,000 yards of Two-toned PERSIAN SILK SU- 
RAH, a new material, in all the latest colorings, 
especially adapted for skirts or combinations, 49c. 
per yard; good value for 90c. 

Our celebrated 31-inch Double Warp INDIA SILK, 
warranted not to slip or pull in the seams, 15 very 
choice colorings, including cream and white, 69c. 
per yard; real value, $1.00. 

High grade FIGURED INDIA SILE. 
24-inch, 69c.; worth $1.00. 

27-inch, 8Sc.; worth $1.25. 

Figured CHINA SILK, 29c.; worth 40c. 


MILLINERY. 


NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS ADDED DAILY 
TO OUR DISPLAY OF TRIMMED MILLINERY 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

London Ooaching Hat, “THE SWELL,” at $6.49 
—is veryistylish and attractive; and the “‘OXFORD,” 
at $3.79, isa jaunty little seaside hat. 


Our SHOPPING BONNETS and TOQUES at 
$4.98 are very popular, as well as the “DOR. 
OTHEA” at $6.49. 

Large assortment of CHILDREN’S SOHOOL 
HATS at $1.59, $2.49, and $3.98. Cannot be 
duplicated for less than $2.50, $3.50, and $5.00. 
VERY CHOICE STOCK OF MOURNING GOODS. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS IN 


PARASOLS. 


Large lotof handsome COACHING PARASOLS, 
99c., worth $1.50; $1.89, worth $2.50; $2.06, 
worth $3.00; $2.92, worth $3.75; $2.63, worth 
$3.50. 

LACE-COVERED PARASOLS, including HAND- 
RUN SPANISH, CHANTILLY, and MARQUISH 
LAGE, at exceptionally LOW PRICES. 

$4.09, worth $6.00; $6.71, worth $8.25; 
$6.99, worth $8.50; $8.74, worth $10.00; 
$9.34, worth $11.00; $12.24, worth $15.00 
and upward. 

Job lot of all-silk SUN UMBRELLAS, witha very 
handsome line of silver handles, $2.74; worth 3.50. 


NECKWEAR. 


400 dozen KNOTS AND FOUR-IN-HANDS at 
240.3 regular price, 50c. 

WE ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE OF THE 
FINEST GRADES OF MEN’S NECKWEAR. 


UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ 

GAUZE VESTS, high neck and short sleeves, 19c. 

Shaped Jersey VESTS, silk stitched neck and arm, 
in pink, sky, ecru, and white, 24c. 

Balbriggan Jersey VESTS, low neck and sleeve- 
less, 19c. 

Genuine Swiss Lisle VESTS, in ecru, extra fine 
quality, G4c. 
MEN’S é 

Medium weight Gray Merino SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS, 38c.; worth 50c. 

French Balbriggan SHIRTS, half sleeves, 48c.; 
worth 75c. 

German SANITARY WOOL SHIRTS AND 
DRAWEBS, white and natural color, all sizes to 44 
in., $1.69-each; worth $2.50. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ 
Fast Black COTTON HOSE, 19c.; worth 25c. 
Fancy Striped COTTON HOSH, 2ic.; worth 30c. 
Fast Black COTTON HOSE, guaranteed stainless, 
double sole, high spliced heel, 24c.; worth 40c. 
Fancy striped and boot patterns, 20c.; worth 40c. 
Richelieu-ribbed Lisle HOSE, in all colors, includ- 
ing evening shades, %4c.; worth 50c. 
CHILDREN’S 
Derby-ribbed FAST BLACK COTTON 
19¢c.; worth 30c. 
MEN'S 


HOSE, 


FAST BLACK COTTON HALF HOSE, 19c.,; - 
worth 25c. 

Fanoy striped HALF HOSE, in mode colors and 
natural cotton, 19c.; worth 30c. 

English superfine COTTON HALF HOSE, double 
sole, mode colors, 23c.; worth 30c. 

Extrafine FANOY COTTON HALF HOSE, 24c.; 
worth 40c. 


AT OUR 


CANDY COUNTER 


WEARE SHOWING A CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
OF CANDY BASKETS AND FAVORS FOR 
PARTIES. 
ALSO, SNAPPING MOTTOES AND FOLDED 
JAPANESE NAPKINS. 
CHOCOLAT MENIER, 38c. PER LB. 





UPHOLSTERY. 


(3d floor, reached by elevators). 


Exceptional Values in 


CHENILLE CURTAINS. 


Plain top with colored Chenille Dado, $3.89 per 
pair; worth $6.00. Shaded and Mottled body, rich 
colored Dado, $5.24 per pair; worth $9.00. Im- 
ported Chenille, figured all over, $7998 per pair; 
worth $15.00. 


Extraordinary Values in 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Real Tambour, $3.66 per pair; reduced from 
$5.24. Nottingham, 79c. to $6.49 per pair. Real 
Antique and Cluny, $2.99 to $38.24 per pair. Real 
Brussels, $14.19 to $62.99 per pair. Madras 
Lace Curtains, $2.99 to $12.54 per pair. REAL 
ANTIQUE BED SETS, $4.29 per set; worth 
$6.00. 


BROOER§!;,S 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
(not the latest edition,) $1.57. 

Large line of STANDARD BOOKS, in handsome 
bindings, 3c. each. 

Also an extensive line of same for 19c. We make 
a specialty of finely bound sets of books, comprising 
Half Calf and Half Russia Bindings, at prices which 
in all cases will be found lower than any other house. 


THACKERAY, 10 vols. Half Calf, $8.99. 
BULWER, 13 vols., Half Calf, $11.71. 
WAVERLEY, 12 vols., Half Calf, $16.21. 
COOPER, 16 vols., Half Calf, $17.49. 

IRVING, 6 vols., Half Calf, $5.:21. 

DICKENS, 15 vols., Half Calf, $13.81. 

LES MISERABLES, 8 vols., Half Calf, $3.74. 

SHAKESPEARE, HANDY VOLUME SERIES, 
$3.31 each. 

Also a large line of STANDARD CLOTH BOUND 
SETS, including COOPER, at $8.41; RUSKIN, 
$7.21; HAWTHORNE, $7.21; ELIOT, $3.61; 
WAVERLEY, (24-vol. edition,) $8.41, and BUL- 
WER, $6.31. 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 


AT PRICES FROM 33 TO 2% LESS THAN THOSE 
CHARGED BY OTHER HOUSES. 

84c., 93c., 97c., $1.26, $1.34, $1.43, $1.68, 
$2.11, $2.52, $2.94, $3.36, $4.21, and upward. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS, 34c., 
A2c., 5ic., 84c., $1.26, $1.47, $1.56, $2.11, 
and upward, in exquisite styles of binding. PRICES 
FROM 30 TO 50 PERCENT. LESS THAN ELSE- 
WHERE. 


Those desiring DEVOTIONAL WORKS for CON- 
FIRMATION GIFTS, &c., will find it to their ad- 
vantage to inspect our stock of the above. 


NOTIONS. 


WE TOLERATE NO CONVENTIONAL 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—A POUND 
NEVER MEANS 14 OUNCES; A DOZEN 
YARDS ALWAYS MEANS TWELVE TIMES 
36 INCHES. 

36 yards of Tape, 42 inch wide, for 8c. 

12 yards of Tape, % inch wide, for 8c. 

4 yards of Tape, in widths from 4 to 1 inch, for 2c. 
to 6c. 

9 yards of Cotton Braid for 4c. 

10 yards of Cotton Belting for 14c. 

2%, yards of Skirt Braid for 4c. 

4 yards of Black Skirt Braid for 6c. 

Frilled Silk Elastic, 19c. per yard; worth 25c. 

100-yard spools Black Sewing Silk at 29c. per dozen 
spools. 

10-yard spools Black Twist at 19c. per box of 25 
spools. 

Vorwerck’s woven shaped Skirt Yokes, colors, 7c. 
each. 

Cabinet Hairpins, 4c. 

Silk Tennis Belts, 32c., 47c., 61c., 78c. 

Woven Metal Belts, gilt or silver, $1.03, $1.17. 

Steel Scissors, all sizes, 14c. per pair. 

Pocket Knives, 24c. and $9c. each; worth double, 


SiR Ts. 


We have added to our large assortment of Flannel 
Shirts some very attractive patterns in SILK 
STRIPE and SILK SHIRTS. FIRST QUALITY 
OF GOODS AND FINEST WORKMANSHIP AT 
PRICES UNAPPROAOCHED BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

NIGHT SHIRTS in great variety at lowest prices. 

MEN’S COLORED SHIRTS, 2 collars and 1 pair 
of cuffs to each shirt, 58c.; worth 90c. 


COLLARS. 


2,000 dozen MEN’S No. 2,000 linen 4-ply COL- 
LARS in all the latest designs, new and desirable 
goods, sizes 14 to 184, \ 

45c. PER 14 DOZEN; 
usually sold at 15c. each. 


SUMMER CAMES. 


CROQUET AND LAWN TENNIS AT PRICES 
25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ELSEWHERE. 

TENNIS COATS, ROWING SHIRTS, SWEAT- 
ERS, AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF ALL KINDS 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 

OUR OWN LAUNDRY SOAP, $3.74 PER 
BOX, CONTAINING 60 pounds. 

















R. H, MACY & CO. 











WHIPPED ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 

WILMINGTON, Del, April 26.—James Hamilton, 
John T. Owens, and James Owens Isaacs, who 
were convicted last week of stealing a horse 
from Eli P: West, a farmer, living at Cross Keys, 
Sussex County, were pilloried for one hour and 
whipped with twenty lashes each at George- 
town to-day. They have a year’s imprisonment 
also to serve. There being no jail yard, the 
whi took place on the vittees nin a 
space roped off to keep back the crowd. 

The young men bi connected with promi- 
nent families, their ti and punishment made 
p great local sensation. Their trial was one of 

most hotly-contested le battles ever 
known in Sussex County, and since their sen- 
tence 8 ure had been brought upon 
the Governor to remit the corporal shment. 
About three hundred persons witnessed the 
whipping. 


‘NO FOOD FOR NINE YRARS. * 
“Paris Dispatch to the London Standard. 
There is at Bourdeilles, in the Dordogne, a 
woman named Bouriou who is said to have 
eaten nothing for nine years. The truth of this 





story is now being put tothe test by a strict 
watch over this ig wi who been 
under observation for the “fortnight. She is 
rath 9 ,butis described as being in no way 
‘ si 
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THE LOYAL CRUSADERS. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK, N. J., April 26.—An order 
within an order is being formed by the Sons of 
Temperance of North America, and it is proba- 
ble that the first lodge of the new organization 
will be started in this city. The new order is to 
be known as the Loyal Crusaders. It is a tem- 
perance organization, subject to and governed 
by the Sons of Temperance, though having a 
“ere ritual and code of laws. 

e Loyal Crusaders wil] be girls and boys be- 
tween five and fifteen years of age. As soon as 
the ritual has heen adopted a lodge will be formed 
here, and the order is expected spread over 
the United States as rapidly as its parent organi- 
— the Sons of Temperance, has already 

one. 





SARAH ALTHEA RAMPANT. 

Fresno, Cal., April 26.—Sarah. Althea Terry 
made her appearance in the office of C. G. Sayle, 
administrator of the estate of David 8. Terry, 
yesterday and demanded some money. Sayle 
said he had none on hand belonging to the 
estate. but there were law books that might be 
sold. She then went into the adjoining office of Mr. 
Caldweli, atcorney for the bdmministrator, and 
after th him she was ejected from the 
office. she returned and the windows 
made a scene. ry ae ft office and she 
followed, threatening to shoot him. 
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‘MEN ONCE POSSIBLE BUT NOW NO 


LONGER S80. 





CHAMBERLAIN AND DILKE—HARCOURT'’S 
ABILITIES—JOHN MORLEY’S LIMITA- 
TIONS—ROSEBERY AND SPENCER. 


Lonpon, April 10.—Every generation in 
turn, seeing its great leaders draw toward 
the grave, has a melancholy interest in 
speculating upon the choice of their suc- 
cessors. No doubt the discussion of these 
things comes far more easily here than it 
doesin the United States. Our political 
and social arrangements at home do not 
thrust death forward always as a topic for 
thought and talk, and our natural instincts 
prompt us to keep itin the background of 
our minds. If a Senator in Congress, for 
example, happens to be a venerable man, 
the papers do not debate the probabilities 
of his living to fill out his term; still less 
do his friends talk in his presence of the 
chances that his successor will be a better, 
Senator or a worse. We die quite as much 
as other people do, unquestionably, but we 
don’t talk so much about it—for the reason 
that neither our public for our private in- 
stitutions make death an obvious subject 
for speculative conversation. 

Here the precise converse is true. From 
the occupant of the throne down to the 
latest baronet, several thousands of the 
most prominent personages in England 
walk through this vale of tears with ap- 
pointed heirs treading upon their heels, 
conscious that everybody, including the 
heirs, are weighing the chances of their 
living the year out. The elderly Duke of 
Neversaydie feels every time he meets his 
son, Viscount Ewigkeit, that the young 
man’s eyes are instinctively searching for 
fresh signs of decrepitude and advancing 
dissolution. The young man’s creditors 
openly canvass the chances of the Duke’s 
phe ; his friends as openly question him 
about, the Duke’s health. Nobody is 
ashamed to make it a topic of conversation 
and the Duke himself on occasion talks 
about-it. 

It is the obvious result of a whole social, 
financial, and political system based on the 
principle of heredity. The heir is always 
visible in front of the sovereign, the noble- 
man, the landed squire as palpable a me- 
mento mori as the skull on the monk’s 
table. Hence a whole nation has become 
accustomed to discuss what will happen 
when people die with a frankness and di- 
rectness which seem to Americans unfeel- 
ing and lacking in delicaty. No American 
son could bring himself to think about, 
much less speak of, a future contingent 
upon the death of his father. But here, at 
least in the circles of which I speak, he has 
a vested legal interestin that death. His 
father’s lifeis aterm of trusteeship over 
certain titles and estates which must at its 
close come to him. The dates are all 
printed in books; the fashionable world 
reads them, bases estimates upon them, 
lends money, incurs bills, determines leases, 
regulates socialintercourse on the strength 
of them. Thus an entire people have fallen 
into the habit of discussin e question of 
successions, and to the old and the young 
alike the habit seems entirely natural, 


Thus it happened that a long time ago, in 
fact years before he became conspicuously 
an old man, the English press and public 


began debating the problem of a suc- 
cessor to Gladstone. It wasin its earlier 
stages a less interesting problem. It seemed 
clear enough then that his titular successor 
would be Lord spec or Indeed, it is 
sixteen years now since that nobleman was 
formally declared the next Premier of the 
Liberal Party. He was then forty-one, and 
it was supposed that presently the death of 
his father would make him Duke of Devon- 
shire; he is now ag fay ter and his father 
is still alive. But the Marquis.of Harting- 
ton is no longer the heir to the Lib- 
eral leadership. A Tory Prime Minister he 
may some time be, but_he will never be at 
the head of a Liberal Government. The 
heirship which then was so indisputably 
his has never since passed out of commis- 
sion. After he seceded from the Liberal 
Party—after it became apparent that the 
rupture between him and the great Radical 
rank and file was irreparable—two younger 
men loomed momentarily as possible aspir- 
ants—Sir Charles Dilke and Joseph Cham- 
berlain. 

The one was profoundly educated in 
statecraft and the affairs of the world, in- 
dustrious, unselfish, devoted to popular 
progress, a fair speaker. @ strong writer, a 
gentleman of old family, great wealth, and 
international distinction. The other was a 
Birmingham politician of anmazing audacit 
and assurance, immensely rich, credite 
with vast organizing ability, a facile 
speaker, a swift-witted and even brilliant 
debater, and whose success on the snump 
in the provinces had given him an 
his associates the idea that: he had 
an enormous personal following through- 


out the country. These two men 
were bracketed together in ublic 
opinion as present colleagues and future 


rivals, and the qnpenon seemed to be 
whether Dilke’s solid qualities or Chamber- 
lain’s superb cheek would eventually capt- 
ure the prize. Then suddenly both were 
removed from the list. An atrocious con- 
spiracy drove Dilke temporarily from Par- 
liament; an accession of political madness 
born of personal vanity drove Chamberlain 
out of the Liberal Party. The heirship was 
vacant once more. 


Four years have passed, and the problem 
of a successor to Gladstone is more compli- 
cated than ever. Undoubtedly the most in- 


teresting personality in the new school of 
English politics has been coyenopee: during 
this period in the person of John Morley. 
Five years ago I remember ate 8 written 
at length about him, the theme being his 
entrance upon Ministerial responsibility 
just as Lord Hartington quitted it. The 
coincidence was dramatic. It was a ring- 
ing out of the old, a ringing in of the new, 
with a vengeance. Hopes ran high then 
that with the coming of John Morley a 
new era had begun—that an heir to 
Gladstone had been found who would 
worthily sustain and augment the great 
traditions of statesmanship which he in- 
herited. It is too much to say now 
that those hopes haye been dashed. 
John Morley has grown visibly year by 
year. In certain lines of development he 
may be said to have surpassed expectation 
in his owth. But he has not gathered 
stren on_the side of party leadership. 
People are beginning to feel confirmed in 
their earlier fears that he lacks the quali- 
ties which make up a Captain. A while 
ago I quoted by cable a remark of Labou- 
chore’s concerning Morley which will bear 
repetition here: ‘‘The trouble with these 
atheists,” the radical epigrammist said, in 
comment on some recent action of Morley’s, 
“is that they are too damned scrupulous 
for us Christians.” 


This quip—half jest, half earnest—hits off 
the objections to Morley’s leadership ad- 
mirably. He is courageous, devoted, a 


master of weapons, and a fighter of com- 
manding ability; but there is always the 
danger that, after he has begun his cam- 
paign, his policy will be shaped, not by 
sharp strategy and clever intuition as to 
the enemy’s weak points, but by consci- 
entious inquiries as to whether all that he 
himself does is morally justified. In the 
furious and more or less insincere battle of 
British: politics, as fought between the 
front benches in Parliament, this tendency 
is felt to be a grave disadvantage in a 
leader. Even the most honest combatants 
in the world prefer a Captain who is on oc- 
casion up to tricks. Mr. Gladstone recog- 
nized this deep-rooted element of human 
nature when he spoke of himself, smilingly 
and with a covert twinkle in_his eye, as 
“an old Parliamentary hand.” Mr. Glad- 
stone is, as all the world knows, a luminous 
example of Christian piety. Yet this has 


not prevented the ocourrence of numerous: 
, of his prolonged 


little things in the course is: pro 


Edin 
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‘career at which the entrapped ane discom- 


eal. And the 


goo alte 


fited heathen raged a 
absence of this, as it were, moral elas 
. Morley. 


heavily handicaps : 


Only one other man in the Commons 
really belongs in the front rank with Mor- 
ley—and as he belonged there long before 


Morley was dreamed of as a politician, so 
he seems likely to stop there, getting no 
her, until an end comes to his political 
activity. - William Harcourt is perhaps 
the most familiar figure in British politics. 
Everybo has an idea about him. For 
ears he has been the ideal hard-hitter, 
eep-cutter, rough-and-tumble Parliament- 
va soldier of the arena. He has made more 
jokes for the delectation of his supporters 
than any other Englishman alive, and he 
has covered his antagonists all over with 
scars. But the trouble is that numbers of 
the people who have laughed are also the 
ones who have the scars. This is due to 
Sir William’s tendency to migrate from 
time to time, now to one camp, 
now to another. He has in turn 
fought everybody—including even Glad- 
stone, whom he once was in momentary re- 
volt a soem t  y dealing rattling 
n 


blows, always prob remorselessly the 
ridiculous points in the opposing position, 
always giving the impression to the out- 


sider of being the best fighter in the field. 
This has been eminently amusing and in- 
teresting to the outsider, but it has had the 
effect of more or less wearying the com- 
batants on the inside. They still laugh 
with Sir William, but sometimes nowadays 
they also laugh at him, and that compli- 
cates matters, 
* # 

This is really a very characteristic feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind—that it insists 
upon being able to believe in the sincerity 


of its chief leaders. Disraeli’s success 
amounts to a contradiction of this, of 
course, but it is the exception which rivets 
the rule. England under Disraeli wasin a 
transition stage of efflorescent rottenness, 
dimly suggesting the period following the 
Restoration, when the impertinent activit 
of the lewder sort of young aristocrats an 
snobs ey, created for the time false 
atmosphere, which temporarily vitiated the 
publiec’s moral health, and sent their judg- 
ment astray after their senses. But among 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples the reaction from 
these infrequent seasons of debauchery is 
strong and helpful. We see that in America 
in the tremendous power with which the 
personality of Mr. Cleveland is steadily in- 
vesting itself in the popular mind. Above 
all things, people are drawn to him by their 
faith in his sincerity. 

Here one sees the same quality at work in 
the attitude of the people toward the Lib- 
eral leaders, They followed Gladstone in 
his remarkable and sensational volte face on 
the Irish question, simply because they 
fully believed that he must be sincere about 
it. They themselves were largely at sea 
about the reasons why home rule, which 
was combated in 1885, should be indorsed 
in 1886, but they took it for granted that 
he, who was wiser than themselves, had 
been honestly convinced, and they in large 
part followed him. Since then discus- 
sion has confirmed them in their loyalty 
andit has brought back into the Libera 
fold many others who at the time hesitated 
or openly mutinied. But Ido not believe 
that even if Chamberlain had, in 1886, cast 
in his lot loyally with Gladstone, he would 
to-day have held rank next to him—for 
Chamberlain is an insincere man, and the 
consciousness of this would have sifted its 
way into the public intelligence. 

In something the same way Sir William 
Harcourt is popwiarly disqualified from 
the great post of all—the Premiership. He 
is a vastly finer figure in every way than 
Chamberlain—sturdy where the other is 
sinuous, masculine in his give-and-take 
combats where the other fights like a wo- 
man with mean stabs—but still, popular 
fancy paints him as a longe-ninon ugald 
Dalgetty, who wages war for the sake of 
warfare, and is indifferent as to issues and 
ue and all else save doing stalwart 

attle for the side he is on. 


Of other Commoners there is none on the 
Liberal side seriously to be considered. It 
has come to be taken for granted, therefore, 


that the next Liberal Premier after Glad- 
stone will be a Liberal | ae peer detinite- 
ly committed to the radical programme and 
to home rule. If the settlement of this 
uestion could be postponed for half a 
ozen years, as conceivably it may be, it is 
very probable that Lord Rosebery would 
be the man. He is ey clever and 
facile, a bright thinker, and both a witty 
and a wise speaker. But he is thought of 
still as a young man, and his time, if it 
comes at all, will come much later. Lord 
Granville, on the other hand, is too old— 
and in the sense of having outlived 
the political traditions in which he 
was trained _is even older than _ his 
years. More available than _ either, 
more generally popular than either, is Lord 
Spencer, who only five years ago was the 
coercion Viceroy in Ireland, and now isa 
very pillar of fire in the march toward 
home rule. In the inner circles of Liberal 
leadership it is practically settled that he is 
to be the official heir to Mr, Gladstone as 
Liberal Prime Minister of England. In a 
subsequent letter I promise myself the 
pleasure of ry ria at length about this 
man, so little known outside his own coun- 
try, yet apparently destined to play so 
conspicuous a part within it. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 





THE LUMBER TRADE QUESTION. 
OrTTrawa, Ontario, April 26.—In the House of 
Commons last night Mr. Charlton took up the 
lumber trade question. He said the McKinlay 
bill, as amended, proposed a reduction in lum- 
ber duties to $1.50 per 1,000 feet. He suggested 
that it would be a graceful act for the Dominion 


Government to abolish the Lag een duty on logs 
if Congress brought down the figure to da 


Sir John Macdonald in reply intimated that 
his Government is watching tariff legislation at 
Washington. The present tariff bill before Con- 


ess proposes to reduce the lumber duty on con- 

tion thatif the country from which the lum- 
ber comes imposes export duty on sawlogs that 
duty shall be added to the a ig duty’ on 
lumber. If the bill is passed it will be an easy 
matter for this Government to reduce or re- 
move the export duty. 





AN IOWA POLITIOAL FREAK. 

Drs MornEs, Iowa, April 26.—The political 
enemies of Capt. J. A. T. Hull, late Lieutenant 
Governor of Iowa and twice a candidate fer the 
nomination of Governor, do not propose that his 
path to Congress in this Congressional district 
shall be strewn with roses; on the contrary, they 
are quite busy just now planting thorns in un- 
seen places. Their latest freak is the bringing 
out of Gen. J. M. Tuttle as a candidate against 


him. Tuttle was a Democrat up to 1876, when 
he changed his politics and has since trained 
with the Republicans. He achieved some noto- 
ome | by his bitter and rabidly-vehement decla- 
mations against President Cleveland’s proposed 
visit to the National Encampment of the Grand 
Army held at St. Louis three or four years ago. 





CATTLE QUARANTINE IN KANSAS. 
ToreKa, Kan., April 26.—The Kansas Live- 
Stock Sanitary Commission has agreed upon an 
oxfer under which cattle from the Eastern 
States must be held ninety days at Kansas City, 
at the expense of the owner, and until they shall 
receive a bill of health signed by the State Vet- 


n of Kansas. 
This applies to all cattle ship into Kansas 
from that portion of New-York lying south of 
the north line of Connecticut, all of Pennsylva- 


nia, New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
Dominion of Canada. Cattle trom other districts 
may enter the State. provided the shipper satis- 
fies the inspector they are healthy and have not 
been exposed to any contagious or infectious 
disease. 











AN UNPOPULAR BANK OASHIER. 
ATLANTIC City, April 26.—J. G. Hammer, 
cashier of the Second National Bank of Atlantic 
City, hastesigned his position at the request of 
the Directors of the bank. Mr. L. A. Downs, 
cashier of the Safe Deposit Company of this 


place,; was appointed Friday by the Directors 
to succeed Hammer, to take effect May 1. 
Hammer said thathe did not sve up his of- 
fice voluntarily, but was forced do so by a 
majority vote of the Directors, who were o 
ed to him. Rather than have any trouble 


e resigned. The bank Directors sa t Ham- 
mer’s accounts are all right, and that his un- 
reed resig- 


pepalerey is the sole cause of his enfo 
nation, 





TOLSTOLS NEWEST STORY 


—_—_—_ Se 
“KREUTZER SONATA” 
THE TALK ABOUT IT. 


OBJECTIONS THAT THE RUSSIAN CENSOR 
MAKES—THE SAD STORY TOLD IN THE 
BOOK—ORIGIN OF THE NAME, 


Among the many causes given for the stu- 
dents’ disturbances in Russia—as transmitted by 
cablegrams—one is named that can hardly be 
understood by the American reader, namely, 
the disorders in the Petrovsky Agricultural 
Academy of Moscow, where the’ trouble began 
with the refusal of the students to comply with 
the order of the college authorities enjoining 
the young men to desist from the clandestine 
circulation, re g, and discussion of ‘The 
‘Kreutzer Sonata”—a story recently written by 
the celebrated novelist, Count Tolstoi. 

That was decidedly hard on the young men; 
they should not be held to such strict account 
for having caught the epidemic that is raging 
just now in all the centres of intellectual life in 
Russia, and that with a violence unsurpassed 
even by the late influenza. Whichever cir- 
cle of society you enter nowadays in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, and whatever the occa- 
sion of the gathering, be it a “breakfast,” a 
dinner, or a simple gathering of friends, you will 
every where come across most heated discussions 
of “The Kreutzer Sonata,” its contents, its pur- 
port, the ethics it bears out, the ideas it devel- 
ops, and whether the ideas and the principles 
evolved in the work are to be taken for the per- 
sonal opinions of the author, or whether the 
hero of the story is to be taken as an abstract 
figure, serving to refiect the predominant pes- 
simism, born from self-indulgence and the bru- 
tality of human passions. 

As to pessimism, this new work of Tolstoi’s is 
pessimistic to the core; in his negation of the 
value of life he would outdo Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann. No wonder the book is not con- 
sidered wholesome reading for the hot-headed 
Slavs of the Russian high colleges and universi- 
ties. Even older, sedate, cold-blooded people 
work themselves up into a white heat of discus- 
sion whenever the conversation turns on the 
éthics of ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata.” 

But what is “TheeKreutzer Sonata’? What 
is the reason of the stirit produces in Russian 
society? As far as can be seen .at present, 
the Russian censors will not allow it to be 
published in Russia, and the author is in 
no hurry to bring it out as one of the rev- 
olutionary publications issued in Switzerland 
and Germany. As far as can be made out, the 
reason for the Phe age a of the work by the 
authorities is at it is too violent an on- 
slaught on society life and on the petty 
vices so unconcernedly indulged in that 
people appear to have forgotten that there 
aout be anything objectionable in them. 
But, as is always the case, the Government pro- 
hibition gives an additional piquancy to the for- 
bidden fruit, ‘“‘The Kreutzer Sonata” is copied 
and recopied from manuscript by fervent ad- 
mirers of the great writer and is thus circulating 
from hand to hand in a clandestine manner, 
being read aloud and discussed in most various 
circles, and the most usual form for an invita- 
tion nowadays is “ to join so and so at the reading 
ot ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’” Of course itis a vio- 
lent thing, like everything else that comes from 
under the pen of the great Russian realist, who 
takes forcible possession of the reader, fasci- 
nates him, makes him suffer the hero’s martyr- 
dom, and until the last page does not relax his 
mighty hold on the reader’s system. Of Tolstoi, 
it can indeed be said that itis not peace, but the 
sword, that he has brought into the world of let- 
ters by his immense talent. ; 

Like most of Tolstoi’s novel-dramas, “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” is nota complicated one as far 
as action is concerned. Itiss mply the story of 
love, marriage, and marital infelicity brought 
about by most trivial yet seemingly unavoidable 
causes—causes that have their origin in the 
habits of society people, in the customs, sur- 
roundings, and requirements inherent to people 
in certain walks of life. 


HIS AND 





Yet, notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
plot, the artistic truth permeating the whole 
story produces the effect of some g as-inex- 


orable as the fate of the ancients, something 
gigantic, that -is moving the reader in all its 

wering might, envelops him, carries him off— 
@ power against which there is no resistance. 
Still, notwithstanding its great power, the new 
production of Tolstoi is interspersed with 
many of the blemishes generally pertaining to the 
work of that writer, which, notwithstanding his 
might, always made him yield the palm of art to 
that other great Russian master of fiction, Tur- 
genieff, whose stories are generally acknowl- 
edged to be real pearls of art, to which not a 
single stroke could be added, and from which 
nothing could safely be taken away. But, then, 
Tolstoi himself deprecates his own art, and ap- 
pears to hold it excusable only as far as it serves 
as a conveyor of the doctrines the author holds 
himself called upon to preach. The preaching it 
contains spoils “The Kreutzer Sonata” a good 
deal; it spoils it as a work of pure art. I mean, 
though, were these frequent deviations left out 
it would not be Tolstoi’s characteristic work, an 
would never have moved Russian society as it 
does now. 

The hero of the story—Posnyshef he is named 
in the manuscript—is a young landed Reever 
of ample means, leading the kind of life usual 
with educated Russians, sowing his wild oats 
in a moderate way, without “ shunning either 
women or wine.” Eventually he bethinks him- 
self that life is bereft of purpose unless a 
man is married, and is thus made to realize 
the full purport of existence. Resolved to 
marry, and looking round fora fit companion, 
the young man turns his attention to the 
daughter of a neighbor of his, also a landed 
proprietor, bat in poorer circumstances. A 
moonlight boat ride seals Posnyshef’s fate; he 
is powerless to resist the temptation that youth 
and beauty produce in the solitude of romantic 
surroundings. He falls in love in earnest, pro- 
poses, gets accepted, and marries the girl. The 

oung couple seem to be perfectly assorted. 
The wife belongs to the same social station as 
the husband, is his equal in every respec 
and so, with all indications pointing to a bliss 
existence, they settle down to live on their estate. 
Although the young woman also married for 
love, blossomed on the conviction that her 
suitor presents quite an “ eligible Fo tl still 
the first period of marital life of the young 
couple resolves itself into a series of domestic 
upheavals; there are the usual eruptions of pas- 
sionate love and the usual struggles born of the 
efforts of two mee boop natures to get adapted to 
each other notwithstanding all the ave les 
of their respective dispositions and e im- 

atience of youth at the aeres of any little 
Ficmiahes in what one had fondly imagined to be 
free of anything of the kind. In short, Tolstoi 
once more demonstrates the real truth so 
sistently perverted by writers of lesser penetra- 
tion and plainly shows that the period so ideal- 
ized under the name of honeymoon is nothing 
else than a hard, very hard struggle between 


two tamapenten’ natures, and is, in fact, the 
hardest, because the rockiest part of marital 
life 


In the case of the Posnyshef couple, besides, 
it was no deeply-seated affection, but chance 
and physical attractions that brought the two 
together, so that when, after a period of bliss 
brought about by the advent of their first child 
comes the discovery on the part of the husband 
that his young wife, in all the proud conscious- 
ness of her beauty, is fond of the admiration of 
men in general—not of her husband alone—the 
thing Speeers very natural. But this disposi- 
tion on the part o e wife stirs up the hus- 
band’s jealousy, and, once kindled, that fire does 
not go outany more. Other children are born 
to the couple and their life gets to be a perfect 
tangle of small quarrels, misunderstandings, 
loving reconciliations, good resolutions, and so 
forth, until the time comes to take the growing 
children to Moscow so as to better attend to 
their education. 

It is in Moscow that the final act of the drama 
is played, and to that I shall pass, necessarily 
omitting the intermediate stages of the couph’s 
life in the old Russian capital, though many of 
the details going to formit are exactly. those 
bits of artistic description that serve to make 
any of Tolstoi’s productions stand in bold relief, 
so that once read it cannot be thought about 
later on otherwise than one remembers facts 
that have moved one in life itself, not. merely in 
fiction. Posnyshef mects a FL depen violinist 
whom he had formerly known for a handsome 
Adonis spoiled by all women. He has a move- 
ment of aversion toward the fellow, but, obey- 
ing some hap fag hyper. irresistible impulse, he re- 
strains his dislike and requests the violinist to 
call at his house, telling he will introduce 
him to his wife, who is also a musician—a pian- 
ist. The musician makes bis call and is received 
like any man waking his first call in a 
house would be received by a respectable 
society woman—with modest dignity. Posny- 
shef has nothing to reproach his wife 


with, but still his jealousy is on the alert. It 
seems to him du that call that it is with him, 
the husband, that his wife adopts new tactics; 


er voice, her smile, the way she are 

fferent; as if she wanted to ‘‘ show off” before 
the visitor, who, it seems to him, pore: eyes 
bis wife with the approbation of a connoisseur. 
Still, the world] wenee of hospitality prevails, 
and Posnyshef invited the musician for an ap- 
pointed evening and hastens to invite other 


ests. 
out ig on that fatal aetna Sag the violinist 
e 











ds in his ears as something fatal, un- 
And suddenly everything appears 
him—lost* irrevocably; his 'e, whose 
ruin seems achieved, his home, his entire 
life. Still the music continues, but that is im- 
material; the wrong cannot be remedied. 

A few days after the “ musicale” Posnyshef is 
called away to his estate. The violinist, on 
taking leave of him, implies that he would have 
no occasion to call at Page mag Ae Moscow house 
in the latter’s absence; so the husband departs 
in peace. But soon his arrival in the coun- 
try he receives a letter from his wife full of im- 
material details, containing, however, a casual 
remark about the “violinist having called—to 
return the borrowed music. What music? 
Wherefore the necessity of acall? And in one 
instant the brain of the jealous husband con- 

ures @ omnes renee of falsehood and deceit. 

e rereads the e’s letter, and it seems to him 
@ perfect web of finely-concocted falsehoods; he 
stops to consider—and por pens Man memory 
helps him to a lot of small incidents—glances, 
remarks, intonations of the voice, that seem 
to corroborate the fact of his wife's infidelity. 

On the return trip to Moscow—for he instant- 
ly resolves to return there—he endures a perfect 
martyrdom and reaches his home a more than 
half-crazy man. See lights in his apart- 
ment windows he rapidly ascends the oleits, 
enters, and, sure enough, there he sees 
the overcoat of his mortal enemy, the 
violinist, hanging en the racks of the 
ante-room. 6 servant announces that 
madame and her guest are yet at supper; but 
Posnyshef sends the man servant on an errand, 
rushes into his study; there, with trembling 
hands, he snatches a dagger that hangs on the 
wall and takes off his shoes, so as not to attract 
attention. The description of the man’s actions 
at this critical moment and the tumult of 
thoughts that press themselves upon his mud- 
dled intellect is a thrilling, a masterful one 
worthy of the pen of the great apostle of ethical 
realism. There are no studied effects, appar- 
ently—the action runs as simply as could be—yet 
the most trifling, commonplace details are pre- 
sented so that they work perfect havoc with the 
nerves of the hearers of the story, (very few are 
its readers yet.) One involuntarily shudders as 
the sheath of the dagger slips off and falls be- 
hind the back of the sofa, Posnyshef making a 
mental note of the fact, so as not to forget where 
to look for the thing later on. It is with breath- 
less suspense that one follows the exasperated 
husband in his roundabout passage through the 
children’s bedroom toward the parlor, as he is 
suddenly startled by a movement of the sleep- 
ing nurse and dashes off to his study, where he 
throws himself down on the sofa, sobbing, but 
presently controls his weakness, gets up again, 
and opens the door leading to the parlor, con- 
cealing the dagger behind his back. 

What strikes the would-be murderer most 
forcibly here is the look of horror with which 
the eyes of his wife and her visitor are turned 
on him. Then a change comes in the expression 
of the face of the violinist, as if he considered 
whether there could yet be any use in lying. 
Still the fellow mutters something about “their 
having just had some music”; the wife likewise 
finds something to say. The husband, though, is 
powerless to restrain himself any longer; he 
rushes at his wife, but with his weapon still in 
hiding. The lover tries to shield her, but is 
frightened off and flies. One moment Posnyshef 
thinks of pursuing him, but suddenly recollects 
that he is in his stocking feet; it would not do to 
appear ridiculous in such a pursuit—he wants to 
be frightful. * * * The wife hangs on his arm 
with an air of supplication, and that is taken by 
him as a signal to what remains to be done. He 
throws her down on the nearest lounge and at- 
a to strangle her. Struggling to escape his 
hands, she vows that she is innocent, assures 
him that there “never was anything” between 
her and the violinist. ‘‘She vows there was 
not,’ reasons the husband; “this is the surest 
sign that ‘there was,’” and with this he rushes 

,toward her and mortally wounds her with his 


dagger. 

Such is the subject of the new production of 
Tolstoi—its great stren lies in its details. 
These details, which are trenchant in their truth- 
fulness make a live thing of the drama, and at 
the bloody culmination of it one fairly gasps for 
breath, as one inquires: ‘‘ What is this? Where- 
fore all this misery?’ Yet, all the same, one 
feels that the c nation of itis in nowise the 
outcome of the author’s license—that it has 
come as, under certain conditions, a landslide 
has to occur when the ground is all undermined, 
But who is to blame? Is it the woman, with her 
instinctive desire to please? Is it the lover, 
with his subtle ways enhanced by the divine art 
of the musician? Is it the husband, with his 
blood all a-fire with the fever of uncontrollable 
jealousy, his head allin a muddle with a sense 
of wounded pride, irreparable injury? No; no 
one is to blame; all of the actors of the drama 
are ordinary mortals like hundreds of men and 
women one meets at every turn; and, as the 
details developing in the course of the story 
bring it to-its natural culmiiation, the hearer is 
made to feel that the same might have been his 
share were the conditions favorable—that no 
man can at any time shield himself against a 
similar tragedy in his own life. 

And, as the reader loses himself inextricably 
in this web, spun by Fate, as it were, abetted by 
habit and custom grown to be a second nature 
with man, and then tries tosum up his impres- 
sions, he discovers that everything in life is 
either a sham or a snare, culminating in sin. 

If one were to subscribe to Tolstoi’s bitter de- 
nuuciation of art and science in this, his last. 
novel, both would be found harmful and fraught 
with danger to morals and to all that should 
come in as the highest aims of mankind. As to 
music, the practice of that art, says Tolstoi 
through his hero, should not be tolerated other- 
wise than under some kind of regulation by the 
State, else any musician can use his exceptional 
gift for the purpose of hypnotizing his fellow- 
men, get them fully under his control, and do 
them infinite harm were he so inclined. 

Here are some other startling positions as- 
sumed by Tolstoi in “The Kreutzer Sonata’: 
“ Carnal love is certainly a sin; hence, since mar- 
yo 4 is founded on carnal love, marriage is also 
asin. Man, thanks to the life he leads before 
marriage, is Lipeetny f unworthy the woman. 
Woman lowers herself by stepping down to the 
level of the man; the woman ought to be the 
equal of the man; but, were she to maintain her 
moral independence, she should never conde- 
scend to carnal love. The human vocation in life 
is mutual unity; when men and women shall 
cease to marry and bear children then they will 
be equal in their rights, and equality of rights 
will produce unity; men and women, having 
thus fulfilled their vocation, will disappear from 
this scene of human a where they will 
have nothing more to fulfill. 

These and other reasonings and surmises are 
launched by the author through the hero of the 
story, and now the Russian public is breaking 
lances over the question as to whether Tolstoi 
gives thus vent to his own convictions or only 
meant to graphically ar the absurdities to 
which a man may be led under the pressure of 
pessimism pervading now the whole of Europe.jj 

As far as can be gathered from the book, the 
highest aim of humanity should be self depre- 
ciation, asceticism, the conquest of self—as the 
Be a9 ye of sinful self indulgence; a man 
should not drink or eat anything that appeals to 
the palate, not smoke, always keep in a half- 
hungry condition, ought not to aspire to intro- 
duce provements in the realm of science, art, 
technics—but should give himself up to hard 
physical labor—such as the laborer lives by; a 
man should even restrain his fondness for his 
own children, since that is also an objectionable 
kind of intemperance. 

Christianity, Buddhism, the pessimistic teach- 
ings of Schopenhauer and Hartmann—all that 
more is inextricably mixed upin the new _ 
duction of Tolstoi. But, full of sophistries as itis 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” will still be recognize 
as the eoenet of a hey org master of art—to 
whom, indeed, is given e talent to hypnotize 
the masses by.the power of his pen. While the 
novel may bewilder and disquiet the ordinary 
public, bring out innumerable divergencies of 
views and opinions, still the experienced, crit- 


0 
ical reader will know how to separate the wheat } 


from the chaff; with him, throughout the book 
the live images will hold theirown against all 
the still-born precepts that fetter them. 








IRON WORKS COONSCOLIDATED. 
8T. Louis, Mo., April 26.—A deal was consum- 
mated yesterday by which three large nail mills 
and iron factories, the Waugh Nail Mill of Belle- 
ville, Iil., the Valley Steel Works of the same 
place, and the TudorIron Worksof East St. 
Louis, are consolidated under the name of the 


Valley Iron and Steel Works. The Western Nail 
Mill of Belleville is now controlled by the Valley 
Company, so that all four plants are, or will le, 
under one corfrol. The capital of the new com- 


pany is $450,000. Eight hundred men will be 
employed in Bast St. Louis and 700 in Belleville. 
All Soy plants will be operated to their full ca- 
pacity. ‘ 





BEHEADED AS A DEMOORAT. 

HARTFORD, April 26.—Orders were received 
here yesterday afternoon beheading the Demo- 
cratic Pension Examiner, Dr. P. W. Ellsworth of 
this city, who was appointed by President Cleve- 
land four years ago. Dr. Ellsworth is one of 
the most competent examiners in the State, and 
there is not the least fault to be found with his 
services.. The removal is wholly for political 
reasons. The decapitated officialis the son of 
Gov. William W. Elisworth of Connecticut and 
the grandson of the second Chief Justice of the 
Uni States, Oliver Elisworth. His profes- 
sional standing has been of the highest order 
here for thirty years. > 





BUYING TEXAS REAL ESTATE. 
LAREDO, Texas, April 26.—Col. Fordyce anda 
party of St. Louis millionaires arrived here yes- 
terday on a special train over the International 
and Great Northern Railway. They were accom- 


panied by Gen. Stanley. the afternoon the 
plays Beethoven’s music—* Kreutzer §o- | entire crossed the Rio Grande and called 
nata,” from which the story isnamed—written for | on Uni tates Consul General Sutton in New- 
the violin and the piano. The hye of the 0, Mexico. On their return they made 
sonata—overboiling, as it were, with fitful, unre- | some investments in Laredo realty, and in 
8 passion—completely overpowers Posny- | thee departed for Da 
h RRS ae Lemar cea ee WET Oy aby it PS RSs {tb iets leon tent 4 hy 






AMATEUR MEN OF BRAWN 


ATHLETES IN TRAINING FOR V4- 
RIOUS SPRING EVENTS. 








THE FORD-CAHILL INCIDENT—IMPROVE- 
MENTS ON THE MANHATTAN GROUNDS 
AND AT BERKELEY OVAL. 


The past week witnessed a most amusing 
change of base on the part of two prominent pro- 
moters of amateur athletics. These two gentle- 
men are Secretary C. C. Hughes: of the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club and B. C. Williams of the New- 
York Athletic Club, and the sudden change re- 
ferred to occurred Thursday evening, when thé 
two were confronted with the question of legis- 
lating against amateur athletes. 

Both gentlemen have been conspicuous of late 
a8 aggressive opponents of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union’s Board of Managers, because that 
board rejected the entries of M. W. Ford, Brook- 
lyn Heights Athietic Club, and Patrick Cahill, 
Scottish-American Athletic Club, to champion- 
ships. without first giving them a public trial. 
The reason the Board of Managers rejected these 
entries was because it claimed to have evidence 
that the amateur standing of the athletes was 
questionable, and this being the case, it took ad- 
vantage of its right to reject the entries without 
giving 1ts reasons for so doing. It may be well 
to explain that Cahill’s case is still under inves- 


tigation and Ford’s suspension will be removed 
when he clears away the charges made against 


C.C. Hughes was the first to champion Ford’s 
cause, and B. C. Wi s has been the defender 


of Cahill, although he would not ap before 
the committee —— to look into his 
friend’s case. Last Thursday ———' however 
there came before these gentlemen the cases of 


two athletes—J. Flaherty and F. Dolan—who 
were charged with swearing at officials at the 
recent handicap run of the Suburban Harriers. 
The facts are t Flaherty ran a hard race of 
five miles and finished t, but was charged 
with having started afew seconds ahead of his 
time, and the prize he would have won had he 
started fairly was withheld. 

Claiming he had run a fair race, this action 
made Flaherty angry, and he swore. His friend 
Dolan took his part and swore too, and the air 
around them was blue for a time. If Flaherty 
had started fairly, his swearing was not without 
cause, for a cross-country run of five miles is no 
easy task. Mr. Williams, who, as referee, was 
sworn at, having once been an amateur light- 
weight champion boxer, was probably capabie 
of stopping Flaherty’s tongue in short order 
without the aid of half a dozen brother officials, 

But Mr. Williams and the rest of the officials, 
instead of “spanking” the two unruly boys, 

referred a grave charge against them, and then 

ad the pleasure of voting to suspend Flaherty 
for six months and suspended Dolan until he 
submitted an apology for the rash epithets he 
heaped upon the heads of Mr. Williams and his 
bre m. The reason Dolan was not dealt with 
in the same manner as Flaherty was that he told 
Messrs. Williams, Hughes, and the rest of the 
cross-country potentates that he was sorry he 
swore. Flaherty said that “Begorra, he be- 
lieved he was roight and would shtick to it.” 

The suspension was made just on the eve of a 
championship, and was therefore Seperated. 


The rule under which Mr. Williams, Hughes, 
and the rest acted was that pertai to “con- 
duct unbecoming a gentleman.” The ridiculous 


feature of the whole affair comes in connection 
with the recent noisy shout of Messrs. Hughes 
and Williams about “‘ fair play,” “ a dvan- 
bes of a technicality,” and other fine points in 
relation to the Cahill and Ford cases. It is one 
thing to find fault with the actions of a body of 
men striving to keep up the standard of amateur 
sport and quite another to act in their place. 


The games scheduled by the Manhattan, Berke- 
ley, and Staten Island Athletic Clubs to be heid 
on the three Saturdays next preceding the in- 


tercollegiate championships to occur May 31, 
willin all probability be the most interesting 
ames before the contests of next Fall. The 
anhattans will open the season of outdoor 
athletic sports May 10 with ee ees. 
beginning at 3 P. M., on the old attan 
grounds, at Eighty-sixth Street and Eighth 
Avenue. 

The events will be 125-yard dash, 220, 500, 
and 1,000 yard and two-mile runs; one and one- 
half-mile walk, 220-yard hurdle, running broad 

ump, Lasagne gem! und shot, and running 
igh jump. ld watches will be given to win- 
ners of the events, silver watches’ will be given 
to second men, and silver medals be 
awarded third men. Entrance fee will be only 
25 oeuts, and entries will close May 3, with 8S. J. 
CorneH, Chairman of the Athletic Committee of 
the club, at 524 Fifth Avenue. All the events 
are handicaps. The men are to be placed by 
Handicapper E. C. Carter of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. 

In reducing the entrance fee to 25 cents the 
Mahattans have taken a step toward popular- 
izing games of this character. If clubs do not 
feel disposed to pay the entrance fees of their 
athletes, the men can easily enter themselves. 
and for 25 cents have a chance to try for a old 
or silyer watch. It was supposed that the Man- 
hattans would abandon their fondness for giving 
away watches when they joined the ateur 
Athletic Union, but the present case is under- 
stood to be a fulfillment of a promise made last 
year. 

The Manhattans can surely afford to give 
away watches now better than er d could be- 
fore the bonds for their elegant clubhouse were 
floated in Europe, and when their membershi 
was only 600. The ener, which has pushe 
the Manhattan Athletic Club toits present size 
isits chief characteristic. Having freed them- 
selves of the great load of their new clubhouse, 
and having obtained through clever financier- 
ing sufficient funds to insure the completion of 
the building, the Manhattans began to hustle 
for members, and their work in direction 
has been done so admirably that at a recent 
meeting 204 members were elected, 

Itis no work to get new members at present. 
A year ago the membership was only about 
600. is now nearly 1,500. The boom in 
membership was at first filled with “ wind,” but 
an appreciation of unprecedented advantages 
that will be afforded by the new clubhouse sdon 
took away the wind element in the boom and 
caused it to be decidedly substantial. 

Great credit for the Manhattan Athletic Club’s 

resent success is due to President George W. 

arr, Walton Storm, William J. Swan, C. €, 
Hughes, George A. Avery, 8S. J. Cornell, Eugene 
Van Schaick, R. Bleecker Rathbone, Warren 
Sage, and C. F. Bostwick. These gentlemen 
have figured conspicuously in every portant 
transaction of the club and have been foremost 
in its undertakings. When the club moved into 
its present clubhouse at 524 Fifth Avenue, it 
had less than forty members. Now it soon 
move into the tinest athletic clubhouse in the 
world, and another season will ponents see the 
oe — a Summer home within easy access of 

6 city. 

The grounds of the club, at Eighty-sixth Street 
and E —_ Avenue, have been broken into on 
the Eighty-sixth Street side, but this will not 
force the club to abandon them altogether. A 
building will be erected on Eighty-sixth Street, 
cutting into what has heretofore been the “ home 
stretch” of the quarter-mile track. To use the 
grounds for running the track will be made to 
reach around this building, adding an additional 
turn. 8 will of course make the track less 
desirable for races of a quarter of a mile or 
more, but it is the best the Manhattans can do 
this year. The 220-yard straightaway track 
will remain undisturbed. The —— will be 
in order for the games of May 10. 
thletie Club’s games will occur 


The Berkeley 
ene ag oe 17, on the yee, Oval at 
Morris ck. They will not be “ invitation” 


games, as has been reported, but open games, 
and several of the ment, prominent runners in 
the coun have onus to compete. For 
their benefit the club has decided to give a num- 
ber of scratch races, and to attract the best 
men, who are usually placed by the handi- 
capper on or very near the scratch, the handicap 
events are limited. 

The Berkeley Ova] has been improved some- 
what aince the Yale-Princeton football game 
last Thanksgiving Day, and will be made still 
mere convenient before the intercollegiate 
champianships of May 31. The Berkeley man- 
agement promises to accommodate crowds this 
Sang better than last, although with the exce 
jon of the unusual crowd magnet Day the 
Oval accommodated powme very nicely last 
season. It is better eq = for games and 
more easy of access than either the unds of 
the Staten Island, New-Jersey, or New-York 
Athletic ‘Club, and is so far ahead of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club’s present grounds that a 
comparison is unnecessary. 

As has heretofore been claimed in the athletic 
columns of THE Times, the Berkeley Oval’s 
most worthy competitor promises to be Morris 
Park, the home of the New-York Jockey Club. 
Peet ny ge eet tee pe eerie nee 

ar’ equip or athletic games, an 
then the mana, ent of these two places will 
o—_ a contest for patronage, with the chances 
in favor of Morris Park, inasmuch as John A. 
Morris will make himseif felt with a trifle of his 
enormous wealth. Efforts will be made by the 
New-York Jockey Club to have Morris Park 
ready for the football games hext Fall, eg 
their inability to state positively that e 
avons will be Toney will stand in the 

eir securing any 0: ben ded 68. 

The Staten Island Athletic Club has a number 
of men at work on the grounds at Livings 
8. L, putting them in shape forthe games 
to be given there Saturday, May 24. There will 
be no ae in the Staten Island ot this 
season of any co uence. The 
gymnasium js to be delayed until th, whan the 


way of 


annex to the clubhouse containing the billiard 
room Will be increased by another anny Se be 
fitted; with gymnasi rs 


jum 
will confilet with 


the Intercollegiate Athletic Association of Penn- 
sylvania and College. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“CURRENT LITERATURE 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


emmenereretipomemenneese 


Bome score or 80 of little lads, 
Whose ages range from four to seven, 
(Here truth, uncompromising, adds 
That one, the booby, is eleven,) 
In sults of various shapes and size— 
The most of them are minus collars— 
With restless limbs and eager eyes; 
You see my class of Sunday scholars. 


The very simplest lessons theirs— 
A verse or two, a text repeated; 
Each brow an anxious pucker wears 
Until the weighty task’s completed. 
Then teacher’s turn—and once again 
She tells the ancient Bible story 
Of Danie! in the lions’ den, 
Or Solomon in all his glory. 


Or how the kindly Shunamite, 
Who built her guest the little study, 
Was promised, to her heart’s délight, 
“A what?’—“ A wee machine and cuddy.” 
But when I read how Samson found 
A lion in the way and slew it, 
A tender infant’s boasts resound, 
“ Gie me a poker and Ill do it!” 


Then comes the parting hymn, which brings 
An end to all my Sunday -labor; 
Each youngster finds the place and sings 
A little louder than his neighbor. 
But, as they straggle out of school, 
One weeps because he’s lost his bonnet-- 
A younger brother, as a rule, 
s sitting all the time upon it. 


Yet sometimes in these childish eyes 

There comes a light, a thought, and straight- 
way 

They seem to pierce earth’s cloudy skies »* 
And gaze beyond the Golden Gateway. 

And surely to a little child 
The promise lorg ago was given: 

“Of such”—the Master turned and smiled— 
“The kingdom is of heaven.” 

—Longman’s Magazine. M. C. &. 


ee 


LET LOOSE. 





A few -years ago I took up architecture 
end made a tour through Holland, studying 
the buildings of that interesting country. 
I had one companion on this expedition, 
who has since become one of the leading 
architects of the day. He was a tall, grave 
man, slow of speech, absorbed in his work, 
and with a certain quiet power of overcom- 
ing obstacles which I have seldom seen 
equaled. A more careless man as to dress 
I have rarely met, and yet, in all the heat 
of July in Holland, I noticed that he never 
appeared without a high starched collar 
which had not even fashion to commend it 
at that time. 

I often chaffed him about his splendid col- 
lars and asked him why he wore them, but 
without eliciting any response. One even- 
ing as we were walking back to our lodg- 
ings in Middleberg I attacked him for about 
the thirtieth time on the subject. 

“Why on earth do you wear them?” I 
said. 

“You have, I believe, asked me that ques- 
tion many times,” he replied, in his slow, 
precise utterance; “but always on occa- 
sions when I was occupied. I am now at 
leisure, and I will tell you.” 

And he did. 

I have put down what he said, as nearly 
in his own words as I can remember them. 

Ten years ago I was asked to read a paper 
on English frescoes at the Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects. I was determined to make 
the paper as good as I possibly could, down 
to the slightest details; and I consulted 
many books on the subject and studied 
every frescol could find. My father, who 
had been an architect, had left me at his 
death all his papers and note books on the 
subject of architecture. I searched them 
diligently, and found in one of them a 
slight unfinished sketch of nearly forty 
years ago that specially interested me. 
Underneath was noted, in his clear small 
hand, ‘‘ Frescoed east wall of crypt. Parish 
Church. Wet Waste-on-the-Wolds, York- 
shire (via Pickering.)” 

The sketch had such a fascination for me 
that at last I decided to go there and see 
the fresco for myself. I had only a very 
vague idea as to where Wet Waste-on-the- 
Wolds was, but I was ambitious for the suc- 
cess of my paper; it was hot in London, and 
I set off on my long journey, not without a 
certain degree of pleasure, with my dog 
Brian, a large nondescript brindled creature, 
as my only companion. 

I reached Pickering, in Yorkshire, in the 
course of the afternoon, and then began a 
series of experiments on local lines which 
ended, after several hours,in my finding 
myself deposited at a little out-of-the-world 
station within nine or ten miles of Wet 
Waste. As no conveyance of any kind was 
to be had, I shouldered my little portman- 
teau and set out on a long white road that 
stretched away into the distance over the 
bare, treeless wold. I must have waiked 
for several hours, over a waste of moorland 
patched with heather, when a doctor passed 
me and gave me a lift to within a mile of 
my destination. The mile was a long one, 
and’it was quite dark by the time I saw the 
feeble glimmer of lights in front of me and 
found that I had reached Wet Waste. I 
had considerable difficulty in getting any 
one to take me in; but at last I persuaded 
the owner of the public house to give mé a 
bed, and quite tired out, I got into it as soon 
as possible, for fear he should change his 
mind, and fell asleep to the sound of a little 
stream below my window. 

I was up early next morning, and inquired 
directly after breakfast for the way to the 
clergyman’s house, which I found was close 
at hand. At Wet Waste everything was 
close at hand. The whole village seemed 
composed of a straggling row of one-storied 
gray-stones bouses, the same color as the 
stone walisthat separated the few fields 
inclosed from the surrounding waste, and 
as the little bridges over the beck that ran 
down one side of the gray, wide street. 
Everything was gray. The church, the low 
tower of which I could see ata little dis- 
tance, seemed to have been built of the 
same stone; 50 was the parsonage when I 
came up to it, accompanied on my way by 
a mob of rough, uncouth children, who eyed 
me and Brian with half-defiant curiosity. 

fhe clergyman was at home, and after a 
short delay | wasadmitted. Leaving Brian 
in eharge of my apemeng materials, I fol- 
lowed the servant into a low paneled room 
in which ata latticed window a ver old 
man was sitting. ‘The morning light fell on 
his white head, bent low over a litter of 
papers and books. 

“Mr. Er —?” he said, looking up slowly, 
with one finger keeping his place in a book. 

* Blake.” 

“Blake,” he repeated after me, and was 
silent. 

I told him that I was an architect; that I 
hed come to study a fresco in the erypt of 
lis chureh, and asked for the keys. | 

“The crypt,” he said, pushing up his spec- 
tacles and peering hard at me. “ The crypt 
has been elosed for trirty years. Ever 
since—” and he stopped short. 

“I should be much obliged for the keys,” 
I said again. | 

He shook his head. ; 

“No,” he said. ‘‘No one goes in there 
now.” 

“Tt is a pity,” I remarked, “Zor I have 
come a long way with that one object,” and 


I told him abéut the paper I had been 
asked to read and the trouble I was taking 


with it. 

He became interested. “Ah!” he said, 
laying down his pen and removing his 
finger from the page before him, “ I can un- 
derstand that. also was young once and 

with ambition. The lines have fallen 
te me in somewhat lonely places, and for 
forty years I have held the cure of souls in 
this place, where truly I have seen but 
little of the world, though I myself may be 
not unknown in the paths of literature. 
Possibly you may have read a pena 


written by nee ,on the Syrian_version of 
the Three Authentic Epistles of Ignatius ?” 
“Sir” I said, “Iam ashamed confess 


tI have not time to read even theguo 
celebrated books. My one object in Iife is 






man, evidently disappointed, but looki 
at me kindly, ‘There are diversities o 
gifts, and e Lord has intrusted you 
with a talent look to it. Lay it not up in a 
napkin.” 

said I would not do so if he would lend 
me the keys of the crypt. He seemed 
startled by my recurrence to the subject 
and looked undecided. 

‘“Why not?’ he murmured to himself. 


“The youth appears a good youth. And 
eapery ition! hat is it but distrust in 
oa! 


He got up slowly, and, -taking a large 
bunch of keys out of his pocket, opened 
with one of them an oak cupboard in the 
corner of the room. 
“They should be here,” he muttered, 
peering in, “but the dust of many years 
eceives the eye. See, son, if amo 
these parchments there be two keys—one o 
iron and very latge, and the other steel and 
of a long and thin appearance.” 

I went eagerly to help him, and presently 
found in a back drawer two keys tied to- 
gether, which he recognized at once, 
“Those are they,” he said, “The lon 
one opens the first door at the bottom o 
the steps which go down against the out- 
side wall of the church hard by the sword 
graven in the wall, The second opens (but 
it is hard of opening and of shutting) the 
iron door within the passage leading to the 
crypt itself. My son, is it necessary to 
your treatise that you should enter this 
crypt ?” 

I replied that it was absolutely necessary. 

“Then take them,” he said, “and in the 
evening you will bring them to me again.” 

I cai i might want to go several days 
running, and asked if he would not allow 
meto keep them till I had finished my 
work, but on that point he was firm. 

‘* Likewise,” he added, ‘‘ be careful that 
you lock the first door at the foot of the 
steps before you unlock the second, and 
lock the eaten also while you are within. 
Furthermore, when 


ou come out lock the 

iron inner door as well as_the wooden one,” 
I promised I would do so, and, after 
thanking him, hurried away, delighted at 
my success in obtaining the keys. Finding 
Brian and my sketching materials waiting 
for me in the porch, I eluded the vigilance 
of my escort of children by taking the nar- 
row private path between the parsonage 
and the church which was close at hand, 
standing in a quadrangle of ancient yews. 
The church itself was interesting, and I 
noticed that it must have arisen out of the 
ruins of a previous edifice, judging from 
the number of fragments of stone caps and 
arches bearing traces} of very early carving 
now built into the walls. There were in- 
cised crosses, too, in some places, and 


one especial caaght my attention, 
being flanked by a large sword. It 
was in trying to get a nearer look 


at this that stumbled, and, looking 
down, saw at my feet a flight of narrow 
stone steps, green with moss and mildew. 
Evidently this was the entrance to the 
crypt. Lat once descended the steps, tak- 
ing care of my footing, for they were damp 
and slippery in the extreme, Brian accom- 
panied me, as nothing would induce him to 
remain behind. By the time I had reached 
the bottom of the stairs I found myself 
almost in darkness, and I had to strike a 
light before I could find the keyhole and 
the proper key to fit into it. The door, 
which was of wood, opened inward fairly 
easily, although an accumulation of molc 
and rubbish on the ground outside showed 
it had not been used for many years. Hay- 
ing got through it, which was not altogeth- 
er an easy matter, as gothing would induce 
it to open more than about eighteen inches, 
I carefully locked it behind me, although I 
should have preferred to leave it open, as 
there is to some minds an unpleasant feel- , 
ing in being locked in anywhere in case of 
a sudden exit seeming advisable. 

I kept my candle alight with some difii- 
culty, and after groping my way down a 
low and, of course, exceedingly dank 
passage came to another door, noticed 
that it was of iron-and had a long bolt, 
which, however, was broken. Without de- 
lay I fitted the second key into the lock, 
and, pushing the door open after consider- 
able difficulty, I felt the cold breath .of 
the crypt upon my face. I must own I 
experienced a momentary regret at lockng 
the second door again as soon as I was 
well inside, but I felt it my duty to do so, 
Then, leaving the key in the lock, I seized 
my candle and looked round. was 
standing in a _low-vaulted chamber 
with groined roof, ¢cut out of the solid 
rock, It was difficult to see where the 
crypt ended, as further light thrown on 
any point only showed other rough arch- 
ways or openings, cut in the rock, which 
had probably served at one time for family 
vaults. A peculiarity of the Wet Waste 
crypt, which I had not noticed in other 

laces of that description, was the beauti- 
ful arrangement of skulls and bones which 
were packed about four feet high on either 
side. The skulls were symmetrically built 
up to within a few inches of the top of the 
low archways on my/left, and the shin-bones 
were arranged in the same manner on my 
right. But the fresco! I looked round for 
itin vain. Perceiving at the further end 
of the crypt a very low and very massive 
archway, the entrance to which was not 
filled up with bones, I passed under it, and 
found myself in a second much - smaller 
chamber. Holding my candle above my 
head, the first object its light fell upon was 
—the fresco, and at a glance I saw that it 
was unique, jetting down some of my 
things with a trembling hand on a 
rough stone shelf hard by, which had evi- 
dently been a credence table, I examined 
the work more closely. It was a reredos 
over what had probably been the altar at 
the time the priests were proscribed. The 
fresco belonged to the earliest part of the 
fifteenth century, and was so perfectly pre- 
served that I could almost trace the limits 
of each day’s work in the plaster, as the 
artist had dashed it on, ond smoothed it 
out with his trowel. The subject. was the 
Ascension, gloriously treated. I fn hardly 
describe my elation as I stood and looked 
at it, and reflected that this magnificent 
specimen of English fresco painting would 
be made known to the world by myself. 
Recollecting myself at last, I opened my 
sketching bag, and, lighting all the candles 
I had agi a with me, set to work. 

Brian walked about near me, and though I 
was not otherwise than glad of his company 
in my rather sonely. position, I wished 
several times I had left him behind. He 
seemed restless, and even the sight of so 
many bones appeared to exercise no sooth- 
ing effect upon him. At last, however, after 
repeated commands, he lay down, watchful 
but motionless, on the stone floor.’ 

I must have worked for several hours, and 
I was pausing to rest my eyes and hands, 
when I noticed for the first time the in- 
tense stillness that seemed to surround me. 
No sound from the outer world reached 
me. No sound from me could reach the 
outer world. The church clock which had 
clanged out so loud and pramereney as I 
went down the steps had not since sent 
the faintest whisper of its iron Songne 
down to me below. All was silent as the 

srave. This was the grave. Those who 

iad come here had indeed gone down into 
silence. I repeated the words to myself, or 
rather they repeated themselves to me. 

Gone down into silence. : 

I was awakened from Footie by a 
faint sound. Isat still and listened. Bats 
occasionally frequent vaults and under- 
ground places. 

The sound continued, a faint, stealthy, 
rather unpleasant sound. I do not know 
what kinds of sounds bats make, whether 
pleasant or otherwise. Suddenly there was 
a noise as of something falling, a momen- 
tary pause—and then—an almost imper- 
coptible but distinct jangle as of a key. 

had left the key in the lock after I had 
turned it, and I now regretted having done 
so. I got up, took one of the candles, and 
went back into the larger crypt, for though 
I hope J am not made nervous by hearing a 
noise for which I cannot instantly account, 
still, on occasions of this kind, I must hen- 
estly say 1 would rather they did_ not 
occur. As I came toward the iron door 
there was another distinct (I had almos 
said hurried) sound. The impression on my 
mind was one of great haste. When I 
reached the door, and held the candle near 
the lock totake out the key, I. perceived 
that the other one, which hung by a short 
string to its fellow, was vibrating slightly. 
I should have preferred not to find it vi- 
brating, as there seemed no occasion for 
such a course; but I put them both into my 
pocket, and turned to go baek to my work, 
AsI turned I saw on the ground what had 
occasioned the louder noise I had heard, 
namely, a skull which had evidently just 
slipped from its place on the top of one of 
the walls of bones, ant had rolled almost 
to my feet. There, disclosing a few more 
inches of the top of an archway behind, 
was the place from which it had been dis- 
lodged. I stooped to pick it up, but fearin 
to displace any more sku Is by med- 
dling with the pile, and not dieing 
to gather up its scattered teeth, 
let it li¥, and went back to my WOR, 
which I wassouun . | vuipletely absor 
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dles beginning to burn low and go out one 
T gags ae sigh of regret, for I had not 
arly 4 I to go. Poor 

meri cae apt Mg tig 





the place, was almost beside himself with 
de a = I epennd the ae pe he 
us ast me, and a moment later | 

im wiinis and scratching, and rere 
almost added beating, against the wooden 
one. I locked the iron door and hn ed 
down the passage as quickly as I could, and 
almost before I had got the other one apr 
there seemed to be a rush past me into the 
open pont iy Brien. ae ¥ pone : aaee 
steps and out o . As I stopped to take 
ou ue Ee 4 felt quite canreed and left 
behind. When I came out once more into 
the sunlight there was ® vague sensation 
all about me in the air of exultant freedom. 

It was quite late in the afternoon, and, 
after I had sauntered back to the ranenss 
to give up the keys, I persuaded the people 
of the public house to let me join in the 
family meal which was spread out in the 
kitchen. The inhabitants of Wet Waste 
were primitive people, with the frank, un- 
abashed manner that flourishes still in lone- 

laces, especially in the wilds. of York- 
shire, but I Tad no idea that, in these days 
of penny posts and cheap newspapers, such 
entire ignorance of the outer world could 
have existed in any corner, however remote, 
of Great Britain. : ; 

hen I took one of the neighbor’s ot 
dren on my knee, a pretty little - wit 
the palest aureole of flaxen hair I had ever 
seen, and iy to draw pictures for her of 
the birds and beasts of other countries, I 
was instantly surrounded by a crowd of 
children, and even grown-up people, while 
others came to'their doorways and ‘looked 
on from a distance, calling to one another in 
the strident unknown rene which I have 
since discovered goes by the name, of 
‘* Broad Yorkshire.” 

The following morning as I came out of 
my room I perceived that something was 
amiss in the village. A buzz of voices 
reached me as I passed the bar, and in the 
next house I could hear through the open 
window a high-pitched wail of lamenta- 
tion. 


Tne woman who brought me in my break- 
fast was in tears, and in answer to my ques- 
tions told me that the neighhbor’s child, the 
little girl whom I had taken on my knee 
the evening before, the pet and plaything 
of the village, had died in the night. 

I felt sorry for the general grief that the 
little ehing 6 death seemed to cause, and the 
uncontrolled wailing of the poor mother 
took my appetite away. ; 

I hurried off early to my work, calling on 
my way for the keys, and, with Brian for 
my companion, descended once more into 
the crypt, and drew and measured with an 
absorption that gave me no time that day 
to listen for sounds real or fancied. Brian, 
too, on this occasion seemed quite content, 
and slept peacefully beside me on the stone 
floor. When I had worked as long as I 
could, I put away_my_ books with regret 
that even then I had nof quite finished as I 
had hoped to do. It would be necessary to 
come again for a short time on the morrow, 
When I returned the keys late that after- 
noon the old clergyman met me at the door 
and asked me to come in and have tea with 


him. 

“And has the work prospered ?” he asked 
as we sat down in the long, low reom, into 
which I had just been ushered, and wheres 
he seemed to live entirely. fn 

I told him it had, and showed it to him. 

“ You have seen the original of course ?” 
T said. 

‘*Once,” he replied, gazing fixedly at. it. 
He evidently did not care to be communica- 
tive, so I turned the conversation to the 
age of the church. ; 

‘* All here is old,” he said, ‘When I was 
young, forty years ago, and came here be- 
cause I had no means of mine own, and was 
much moved to marry at that time, I felt 
oppressed that all was so old; and that this 
place was so far removed from the world, 
tor which I had at times longings grievous 
to be borne; but I had chosen my lot, and 
with it I wasforced to be content. My son, 
marry not in youth, for love, which truly 
in that season is a mighty power, . turns 
away the heart from study, and young chil- 
dren break the back of ambition. Neither 
marry in middle life when the talk of a wo- 
man is become a weariness, so you will not 
be burdened with a wife in your old age.” 

I asked if the neighboring villages were 
as antiquated as Wet Waste. 

“ Yes, all about here is old,” he repeated. 
“The paved road leading to Dyke Fens is 
an ancient park road, made even in the 
time of the Romans. Dyke Fens, which is 
very near here, a matter of but four or five 
miles, is likewise old, and forgotten by the 
world. The Reformation never reached it. 
It stopped here. And at Dyke Fens they 
still have a priest and a bell, and bow down 
before the saints. It is a damnable heresy, 
and weekly I expound it as such to the 

»eople, showing them true doctrine; and I 
have heard that this same priest has so far 
yielded himself to the evil one that he 
has preached against me as withholding 
Gospel truths from my flock; but I take no 
heed of it, neither of his pamphlet touching 
the Clementine Homilies, in which he vain- 
ly contradicts that which I have plainly set 
forth and proved beyond doubt, concerning 
the word Asaph.” ‘ : 

The old man was fairly off on his favorite 
subject, and it was some time before I could 

et away. Asit was he followed me to the 
Soar. and I only escaped because the old 
clerk hobbled up at that moment and 
claimed his attention. | 

The following morning I went for the 
keys the third and last time. I had de- 
cided to leave early the next day. I was 
tired of Wet Waste, and a certain gloom 
seemed to my fancy to be gathering over 
the place. There was a sensation of trouble 
in the air, as if, although the day was bright 
and clear, a storm were coming. 

This morning, to my astontshment, the 
keys were refused to me when I asked for 
them. I did not, however, take the refusal 
as final, and after a little delay I wasshown 
into the room where, as usual, the clergy- 
man was sitting, or rather, on this occasion, 
was walking up and down. 

“My son,” he said with vehemence, “ I 
know wherefore you have come, but it is of 
no avail. I cannot lend the keys again.” 

I replied that, on the contrary, I hoped 
that he would give them to me at once. 

‘*It is impossible,” he repeated. ‘I did 
wrong exceeding wrong. 1 will never part 
i hem again.” 

** Why not ?” ; 

He hesitated and then said slowly: 

“The old clerk, Abraham Kelly, died last 
night.” He paused and then went on: ‘‘ The 
doctor has just been here to tell me of that 
which isa mystery to him. I do not wish 
the people of the place to know it, and only 
to me he has mentioned it, but he has dis- 
covered plainly on the throat of the old 
man, and also,: but more faintly, on the 
child’s, marks as of strangulation. None 
‘but he has observed it, and he is at a loss to 
account forit. I, alas!.can account for it 
but in one way, but in one way.” ; 

I did not see what all this had to do with 
the erypt, but to humor the old man} I asked 
what that way was. 

“It is-a long story, and haply to a 
stranger it may appear but foolishness, but 
I will even tell it, for I perceive that unless 
I furnish a reason for withholding the keys 
you will not cease to entreat me for them. 

“T told you at first wh he inquired of 
me concerning the crypt¥that it had been 
closed these thirty years, and so 
was. Thirty years ago a certain Sir Roger 
Despard, even the lord of the manor of Wet 
Waste and Dyke Fens, the last of his family, 
which is now, thank the Lord, extinct, died. 
He was an evil man of a vile life, neither 
fearing God nor regarding man, and the 
Lord appeared to have given him over to 
the tormentors even in this world, for he 
suffered many things of his vices, more es- 
pecially from drunkenness, in which sea- 
sons, apd they were many, he was as one 
possessed by seven devils, being an abomi- 
nation to his houséhold and a root of bitter- 
ness to all, both high and low, 

“And at last the cup of his iniquity, be- 
ing full to the brim, he came to die, and I 
went to exhort him on his death-bed, for 
I heard that terror had come upon him 
and that evil imaginations encom assed 
him so thick on every side that few 
of them that were with him could abide 
in his presence. But when I saw him 
I perceived that there was _ no place of re- 
pentance left for him, and he scoffed at me 
and my superstition even as he lay dying, 
and swore there was no God and no angel, 
and all were damned even as he was. And 
the next day, toward evening, the pains of 
death came upon him, and he raved the 
more exceedingly inasmuch as he said he 
was being strangled by the evil one, Now 
on his table was his hunting knife, an 
with his last strength he crept and laid 
hold upon it, noman withstanding him, and 
sware a great oath that if he went down to 
burn in hell he would leave one of his 
hands behind on earth, and that it would 
never rest until it had drawn blood from 
the throat * another and strangled him 
even _as he 








rt, Ars longa, vita brevie, you Know.” 
my OG are righh my son,” ‘aid the old 


| that I was only roused at 
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self was being. strangled, 
t by my can- | And he cut ou’ his own right hen at the 





_mad? 











wrist, and no man dared go near him to 
stop him, and the blood went through the 
floor, even down to the ogiling of the room 
below, ai thereupon he died. 
* And called me in the night, and 
told me of his oath, and'I epenatied that no 
man should speak of it, and I took the dead 
hand which none had ventured to touch 
and I laid it beside him in his coftin; for I 
thought it better he should take it with 
him, so that he might have it, if haply some 
day after much tribulation he should per- 
chance be moved to stretch forth his hands 
toward But the story got spread 
about, and the people were aftrighted, so 
when he game to be buried in the place of 
his fathers, he being the last of his family, 
and the erypt likewise full, I had it dose, 
and kept the keys myself, and suffered no 
man to enter therein any more; for truly he 
was aman of an evil life, and the devil is not 
yet whouly overcome, nor cast chained into 

he lake of fire. Soin vine the BeOry died out, 
for in thirty years much is forgotten. And 
when you came and ask me for the keys I 
was at the first minded to withhold 
them, but I thought it was a vain su- 
pero sion, and I perceived that you 

o but ask a second time for what is first 
refused; so I let you have them, seeing it 
was not an idle curiosity, but a desire to 
improve the talent committed to you, that 
led you to require them.” 

The old man stopped, and I remained si- 
lent, wondering what would be the best 


| way to get them just once more. 


“Surely, Sir,” I said at last, “‘ one so cul- 
tivated and deeply read as yourself cannot 
be biased by an idle superstition.” 

“I trust not,” he replied, “ and yet—itisa 
strange thing that since the, crypt was 
opened two people have died, and the mark 
is plain upon the throat of the old man, and 
visible on the young child. No blood was 
drawn, but the second time the grip was 
stronger than the first. The third time, 
perchance—” 

-* Superstition such as that,” I said. with 
authority, “isan entire want of, faith in 
God. You once said so yourself.” ° 

I took a high moral tone, which is often 
efficacious with conscientious humble-mind- 
ed people. 

e agreed, and accused himself of not 
having faith as a grain of mustard seed, but 
even when I had got him as far as that I 
had a severe struggle for the keys. It was 
only when I finally explained to him that 
if any malign influence had been let loose 
the first day, at any rate, it was out now for 
good or evil, and no further going or com- 
ing of mine could make any difference, that 
T finally fetned my point. I was young and 
he was old, and, being somewhat shaken by 
what had oceurred, he gavein at last, and 
I wrested the keys from him. 

I will not deny that I went down the 
steps that day with a vague, undefinable 
repugnance, which was only accentuated 
by the closing of the two doors behind me. 
I remembered then, for the first time, the 
faint jangling of the key, and other sounds 
which I had noticed the first day, and how 
one of the skulls had fallen. I went to the 
place where it still sf I have already 
said these walls of skulls were built up so 
high as to be within a few inches of the top 
of the low archways that led into more dis- 
tant portions of the vault. The displace- 
ment of the skull in question had left a 
sinalJ hole, {as large enough for me to put 
my hand through. I noticed for the first 
time, over the archway above it, a carved 
coat of arms, and the name, now almost ob- 
literated, of Despard. This, no doubt, was 
the Despard vault. I could not resist moy- 
ing a few more skulls and looking in, hold- 
ing my candle as near the aperture as I 
could. The vault was full. Piled high, one 
upon another, were old coffins, Pt rem- 
nants of coffins, and strewn bones. I think 
when I come to die, I would rather 
go home to the earth than try to 
keep up appearances in a vault. The 
coftin nearest the archway alone 
was intact, save for a large crack across 
the lid. I could not get a ray from my can- 
dle to fall on the brass plates, but I felt no 
doubt this was the coffin of the wicked Sir 
Roger. I put back the skulls, including 
the one which had rolled down, and care- 
fully finished my work. I was not there 
much more than an hour, but I was glad to 
get away. 

If I could have left Wet Waste that day 
I should have done so, for I had a totally 
unreasonable longing to leave the place; 
but I found that only one train stopped 
during the day at the station from which 
I had come, and that it would not be possi- 
ble to be in time for it that day. 

Accordingly I submitted to the inevitable 
and wandered about with Brian for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon and until late in- 
to the evening, sketching and smoking. The 
day was oppressively hot, and-even after 
the sun had set across the burnt stretches 
of the wolds it seemed to grow very little 
cooler. Nota breath stirred. In the even- 
ing, when I was tired of loitering in the 
lanes, I went up to my own room, and, after 
contemplating afresh my finished study of 
the fresco, I suddenly set to work to write 
the part of my paper bearing uponit. As a 
rule I write with difficulty, but that even- 
ing words came to me with winged speed, 
and with them a hovering impression that 
I must make haste, that | was much pressed 
for time. I wrote and wrote, until my can- 
dles guttered out and left me trying to fin- 
ish by the moonlight, which, until I en- 
deavored to write by it, seemed as clear as 


day. 

i had to put away my manuscript, and 
feeling it was too early to go to bed, for 
the church clock was just counting out ten, 
I sat down by the open window and leaned 
out to try and catch a breath of air. It 
was a lovely night, and as I locked out my 
nervous haste and hurry of mind died down. 
The moon was sailing clear and tranquil 
over a flecklesss sky, was touching the 
rugged village, the mist-dimmed trees, and 
ghostly wolds beyond, with a glory of her 
own. 

The little stream below my window was 
not all that a stream should be. In the day- 
time, fleets of unseaworthy refuse con- 
stantly hurried down it; it owned to dead 
kittens in the shallow places; but to-night 
it looked innocent and clear, under the lov- 
ing eye of the moon that saw it, not as it 
was, but as it ought to be. 

I sat a long time leaning against the 
window sill. The heat was still intense. 
am not, asa rule, easily elated or readily 
cast down, but as I sat that night in the 
lonely village on the moors, with Brian’s 
head against my knee, how or why I know 
not, a great depression gradually came upon 
me, 


My mind went back to the crypt, and the 
countless dead who had been laid there. 
The sight of the goal to which all human 
life and strength and beauty travel in the 
end had not affected meat the time, but 
now the very air about me seemed heavy 
with death. 

What was the good, I asked myself, of 
working and toiling and grinding down my 
heart and youthin the mill of long and 
strenuous effort, seeing that in the grave 
folly and talent, idleness and labor lie 
together and are alike forgotten. Labor 
seemed to stretch before me till my heart 
ached to think of it, to stretch before me 
even to the end of life, and then chme as 
the. recompense of my labor—the grave. 
Even if I succeeded, if after wearing my 
life threadbare with toil I succeeded, what 
remained to mein the end? The grave. A 
little sooner, while the hands and eyes were 
still strong to labor, or a ttle later when 
all power and vision had been taken from 
them; sooner or later only—ithe grave. 

I roused myself at last when the moon 
came to look in upon me where I sat, and, 
leaving the window open, I pulled myself 
together and went to bed. 

fell asleep almost immediately, but I do 
not fancy could have been asleep very 
long when I was awakened by Brian. He 
was growling in a low, muffled tone, as he 
sometimes did in his sleep when his nose 
was buried in his rug. I called out to him 
to shut up, and as he did not do so, turned 
in bed to find my matchbox or something to 
throw athim. T 
the room, and as I looked at him I saw him 
raise his head and_ evidently wake up. 
admonished him and was just on the point 
of falling asleep when he began to growl 
again ina low, savage manner that waked 
me most effectually. Presently he shook 
himself and got up and began prow ing 
about the room. I sat up in bed and -callec 
to him, but he paid no attention. Suddenly 
Isaw him stop short in the moonlight; he 
showed his teeth and crouched down, his 
eyes following something in the air. 
looked at him in horror. Was he goin 
His eyes were glaring and his hea 
moyed slightly, as if he were following the 
rapid ywovements of anenemy. Then, with 
a furious snarl, he suddenly sprang from 
the ground, and rushed in-great leaps across 
the room toward me, dashing himself 
against the furniture, his eyes rolling, 
snatching and tearing wildly in the. air 
with his teeth. I saw he had gone mad, I 
leaped out of bed, and, rus ing at him, 
caught him by the throat. The moon 
had gone behind a cloud, but in the dark- 
ness | felt him turn upon me, felt him rise 
up, and his teeth close in my throat. 











‘he moonlight was still in. 





I was being strangled. With all the 
strength of despair 1 kept my grip of his 


tried to crush in his head against the iron 
rail of my bedstead. It was my only 
chance. I felt the blood running down my 
neck. I was suffocating. After one moment 
of frightful struggle I beat his head against 
the bar and heard his skull give way. 
felt him Hye. one_strong shudder, a groan, 
and then I fainted away. 


When I came to myself I was lying on the 
floor surrounded by the people of the 
house, reddened hands still clutching 
Brian’s throat. Some one was holding a 
candle toward me, and the draught from 
the window made it flare and waver. I 
looked at Brian. He was stone dead. The 
blood from his battered head was trickling 
slowly over my hands, His great jaw was 
fixed in something that—in the uncertain 
light—I could not see. 

hey turned the light a little, 

“Oh God!” Ishrieked, “There! Look! 
look !” : 

“* He’s off his head,” said some one, and I 
fainted again. 

* * * n * * 

I was ill for about a fortnight without re- 
gaining consciousness, a waste of time of 
which even now I cannot think without 
poignant regret. When I did recover con- 
sciousness, [ found I was being carefull 
nursed by the old clergyman pe the people 
of the house. have often heard the un- 
kindness of the world in ponetal inveighed 
against, but for my part 1 can honestly say 
that I have received many more kindnesses 
than I really have time to repay. Country 
people especially are remarkabt attentive 
to strangers in illness. 

I could not rest until I had seen the 
doctor who attended me and had re- 
geived his assurance that I should be equal 
to reading my paper on the appointed 
day. This pressing anxiety removed 
I told himof whatI had_seen before 
fainted the second time. He listened at- 
tentively, and then assured me, in a man- 
ner that was intended to be soothing, that 
Iwas suffering from a hallucination, due, 
no doubt, to the shock of my dog’s sudden 
madness. 

‘Did you see the dog after it was dead ?” 
L asked. 

He said he did. The whole jaw was cov- 
ered with blood and foam; the teeth cer- 
tainly seemed convulsively fixed, but the 
case being evidently one of extraordinarily 


virulent prope hie owing to the intense 
heat, he had had the body buried imme- 
diately. 


My companion stopped speaking as we 
reached our lodgings and went up stairs. 
Then, lighting a candle, he slowly turned 
down his collar. 

‘You see, I have the marks still,” he said; 
“but I have no fear of dying of hydropho- 
bia. Iam told such peculiar sears: could 
not have been made by the teeth of a dog. 
If you look closely you see the pressure of 
the five fingers. Thatis the reason why I 
wear high collars.”—Temple Bar. 

fe ee 

WHEN THE Boys WENT Swimmrnc.—I 
wonder what sign the boys who read this 
have for challenging or inviting one an- 
other to goin swimming. The boys in the 
Boy’s Tcwn used to make the motion of 
swimming with both arms; or they held up 
the fore finger and middle finger in the 
form of a swallow tail; they did this when 
it was necessary t@ be secret about it, as in 
school, and when they did not want the 
whole crowd of boys to come along; and 
often when they just pretended they did 


not want some one to know. They really 
had to be secret at times, for some of 
the boys were not allowed to goin at all; 
others were forbidden io go in more 
than once or twice a day; and as they all 
had to goin at least three or four times a 
day, some sort of sign had to be used that 
was understood among themselves alone. 
Since this is a true history, I had better 
ow that they nearly all,at one time or other, 
must have told lies about it, either before 
or after the fact, some habitually, some 
only in great extremity. Here and there a 
boy, like my boy’s elder brother, would not 
tell lies at all, even about going in swim- 
ming; but by far the greater number bowed 
to their. hard fate, and told them. They 
promised that they would not go in, and 
then they said that they had not been 
in; but fate, for which they had 
made this sacrifice, was apt to betray 
them, Either they got their shirts on wrong 
side out in dressing, or else, while they were 
in, some enemy came upon them and tied 
their shirts. There are few cruelties which 
p ublic opinion in the boys’ world condemns, 
sut Lam glad to remember, to their honor, 
that there were not many in that Boy’s 
‘Town who would tie shirts, and 1 fervently 
hope that there is no boy now living who 
would doit. As the crime is probably ex- 
tinct, I will say that in those wicked days, 
if you were such a miscreant, and there was 
some boy you hated, you stole up and tied 
thé hardest kind of a knot in one arm or 
both arms of his shirt. Then, if the evil 
one putit into your heart, you soaked the 
knot in water and pounded it with a stone, 

Iam glad to know thatin the days when 
he was thoughtless and senseless enough, 
my boy never was guilty of any degree of 
this meanness. It was his brother, I sup- 
pose, who taught him to abhor it; and 
perhaps it was his own suffering from it in 
part; for he too sometimes shed bitter tears 
over such a knot, as I have seen hapless 
little wretches do, tearing at it with their 
nails and gnawing at it with their teeth, 
knowing that@he time was passing when 
they could hope to hide the fact that they 
had been in swimming, and foreseeing no 
remedy but to cut off the sleeve above the 
knot, or else put on their clothes without 
the shirt, and trust to untying the knot 
when it got dry.—From Boy's Town, Will- 
iam Dean Howells in Harper’s Young People. 





TaLES TOLi ON Crrcurt.—One hears a 
good many tales on circuit and can’t tell 
how many of them are known outside the 
profession, or are worth reproducing. 
Here’s an instance: A prisoner was being 
tried for his life in the days when horse 
stealing was a capital offense. The evi- 
dence was all against him and he had no 
defense but an alibi; swore it was a case of 
mistaken identity, that he was a sailor and 
was away in the West Indies on some cut- 
ting-out expedition at the time when the 
affair happened; thousands of miles away 
and knew nothing whatever about it. Just 
before the vital, or lethal, moment of sen- 
tence, prisoner catches sight of a bluff sail- 
or-like gentleman dozing in the magistrates’ 
seats. ‘“* Lieut. Maintop, ahoy,” he shouts, 


“the man who can prove my inno- 
cence.” Sallor-like man wakes with a 
start, rubs his eyes, is requested by 


the Judge to recognize the prisoner, who 
excitedly calls to him that he is Jack Bow- 
line of her Majesty’s ship Thunder, one of 
the boat’s crew who cut out the French 
frigates in Porto Rico Bay. Sailorlike man 
flustered at being so ealdéaly woke and 
finding all eyes fixed on him, declares in 
his hearty honest fashion that though there 
certainly was a Jack Bowline in his watch, 
and one of the aforesaid crew, he does not 
recognize him in the prisoner. Increasing, 
overpowering excitement of the prisoner, 
who like all men “‘ will give all that he hath 
for his life”; sailorlike distress of the 
Lieutenant, torn between the determina- 
tion to say nothing but the absolute truth 
and the desire’ to save a fellow-creature’s 
life. At last, says he, ‘if the man is Bow- 
line he will be easily identified by a cut. on 
the back of his head from a French cutlass 
which he got under my very nose in that 
very ae tere and fell back into my 
arms.” Prisoner’s head examined, just 
such a cut; triumphant acquittal; Bowline 
and the Lieutenant leave the town together 
in a chaise and pair; cheers and subscrip- 
tion of thirty guineas for the poor, ill-used 
sailor prisoner. Three months later they 
were both hanged for Mahw ey _Tobbery, 

risoner and witness. Lieut. Maintop and 

ack Bowline were old accomplices in 
crime, the alibi and business of recognition 
was a well-arranged plant. Vivent les 
gueux !—The Cornhill Magazine. 





CLEANING THE STREETS OF PARIS.—The 
cleanliness of the Paris streets, which, 
though inferior to what it was in the Em- 
pire days, is still sufficient to bear com- 
parison very favorably with that of most 
large towns, is not intrusted to private 
enterprise, or to street beggars, but is man- 
aged like most things in France, by a regu- 
lar official organization of what are solemn- 
ly called entrepreneurs de la Salubrité 

tblique,” with a small army of workers, 
amounting in all to 6,000, including those 
employed in the public gardens, sewers, &c, 

The regular street sweepers number 2,600 
men and 600 women, w 





o have to begin 


neck, and dragging him across the room. 









their work at 4 in the morning and con- 
tinue without interruption till 11, when 
the work for women ceases; the men con- 
tinue for ten hours, and are paid by the 
day, from $f. 20c. (2s. 8d.) ie 3f. 70c. 
(3s. 1d.) The women are paid 3d. an hour, 
and conga earn more than 2f, 10¢, (1s. 
20d.) a day, for very hard work; all are 
obliged to provide their own brooms.—Mur- 
ray’s Magazine. 


—— 


WASTED LOVES. 


es 


What does God do with all the wasted loves 
He sees thrown down? ‘The friendships 
strangely changed, 
Ce. eee know wholly,) answering eyes 
es 


ged 
And grasping hands transformed to empty 
gloves 
—The pleading words which cannot win reply 
Save scoff or silence, and the kindly deeds 
Which fall on stony ground or choke in weeds! 
—The Ls a oi ta hopes of which strong hearts 
may die!— 
How can God suffer these? With gent) ht 
He claims these wasted loves as His by ante 
And some day we shall find them in His care, 
When stunted shoots to stately blooms have 


grown, 
—Nor shall their beauty be for us alone, 
The hands which threw them down shall have 


their share! 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


—Good Words, — 
——— 


WHERE SOME OF OvR ITALIANS COME 
From.—But the most significant thing of 
all in Cosenza is the multitude of placards 
of steamship companies which bedeck the 
walls of the houses. The exodus from Cala- 
bria to Buenos Ayres and New-York threat- 
ens the province with eventual depopula- 
tion. I saw something of this later in the 
day. By some imbecility I had not enough 
Italian money in my pocket to take me to 
the end of the tour I projected, and the 
local agent of the Bank of Naples could not 
be persuaded that the paper of Thread- 
needle Street was an exchangeable com- 
modity. It was therefore imperative to 
return to Naples that night, and to travel 
third class. For companions in the train I 
had about two dozen Calabrians bent on 
expatriation, Some started from Cosenza, 
others joined the troop at wayside stations. 
There was much mournful anguish of part- 
ing. One poor old granddame sanls upon 
the ground, and tore her hair. The sadder 
side of human life was vigorously illustrat- 
ed. But chance arranged it that the mem- 
bers of a musical society were also in the 
train, and at the prompting of the railway 
ofticials the drum drowned the chorus of 
lamentations. 

These emigrants were leaving their home- 
steads in all the glory of vestments their 
wardrobe could supply. One family con- 
sisted of four generations of mortals, from 
the E grompS open, we mbeyee 1 wrinkled and hag- 
gard, to the sucking child; and all were as 
garish as the Madonna of a Calabrian 
church, and as airty. They had been won 
to this strong step by the words of promise 


of the emigration agents, and, indeed, the 
distress 


furrowed upon their faces 
seemed to argue that any change in 
their lives would be for the better. 


But now and again, as we journeyed 
along, doubts came into their minds. 
The older folks moaned and wrung their 
hands, and the young mother looked as if 
her heart would break with anxiety. There 
was a brute of a commercial traveler with 
us who found pitemare in adding to their 
fears. He told them bluntly that they 
would all be dead in a year, and that they 
had tar better get out at the next station 
and return to their native villages, ‘“ What 
misery! what misery!” ejaculated this same 
honest fool, upraising his fat hands as 
he surveyed the emigrants collective- 
ly. ‘*‘Madonna mia!” cried one wo- 
man to another at this cruel chill to 
hope. There were, further, two stout 
priests in the carriage, but they also 
were without a word of comfort for 
the people. In a genial moment the elder 
of them tendered me his snufi box, and at 
the same time the leading question, ‘‘ Are 
you a Catholic?” “No,” said I. “Oh!” 
said he, and that was the extent of our con- 
versation. At Sybaris it grew dark and the 
fireflies danced in the air. What, I won- 
dered, would the luxury-loving ancients of 
this fallen place have thought of our train’s 
freight? 

I saw my emigrant friends once more a 
few days afterward. It was on the Naples 
wharf. They were awaiting their turn to 
be shipped—bags and bundles and babies, 
images and pictures, loaves of bread, caged 
birds, and the myriad of other trifles which 
the lialian emigrant is loth to part with. 
A reaction had by this time come over 
them. They were bright and hopeful, with 
no terror save of seasickness. They talked 
of a Calabria in America, as if such a State 
already existed; perhaps it does, as a prov- 
ince of the Argentine Revublio. Their rib- 
bons fluttered, and their jewelry tinkled 
as they were rowed away from the land. 
After all, there is more pluck in. an emi- 
grant than in a bandit, and it is well that 
Calabria now prefers to breed stock for the 
New World instead of robbers and assas- 
sins for the old.—Charles Edwardes in the 
National Review. 





THE ORIFLAMME.—Littré defined it asa 
small silk standard, of which the color was 
red, verging probably on orange. Ducange 
said, under the low-Latin word auriflamma, 
that it was the flag itself that was the ori- 
flamme, and that it was a gonfalon with 
three tails of a vermeil color, and was 
attached to a lance; or, again, that it was 
a glaive entirely gilt, to which was attached 
a vermeil banner. The word glaive here 
must refer simply to the blade of the lance; 
the gilding probably to its pole also. In 
the fourteenth century, according to Guiart, 
it was of reddish, or rather of reddening 
(roujoiant) silk stuff, quite uniform and 
self-colored, and without the representation 
of anything else on its red ground, (simple, 
sans pourtraiture d’autre afaire,) like the 
Chinese chen. 

That vermeil was a red, and that that 
particular red was the Roman purple red, 
1s pointed to by Sicille, the herald of Al- 
phonsus the Wise of Arragon, in his 
fifteenth century ‘Heraldry of Colors,” 
where he says the ‘red or vermeil color” is 
of great estate and dignity, as the auri- 
flame standard of red silk, miraculous] 
sent from heaven to the Gaulish kin 8, well 
shows. Here we have again the “ divine” 
or sacred character whieh was imparted to 
the Chinese war-flag by the sacrificial 
blood. 

As to the word itself, we find auriflamme, 
orie flambe, (where orie is certainly golden,) 
oriflambe, | oriflamble, oriflan, oriflande, 
oireflor, oriflour, and even a low-Latin 
oliflamma, which recalls the Eastern word 
olifant, the earliest form of elephant, which 
seems to have a like origin with the Hebrew 
aleph, an ox. The word oriflamme, as the 
name of the plain red flag, is clearly and 
straightly golden flame simply. The ad- 
jective golden arises equally clearly from 


the golden red of the vermeil color of the 
flame itself; the expression ‘the red gold” 
is a common old English one, and the 


Laureate’s “brow-bound with burning 
gold” will not soon leave the language. 
The explanation of golden in oriflamme 
from the gilding of the ole of 
the fla is an utterly inadmissible 
one, ‘There is one _ other possible 
explanation, however, The flag of Ali has 
what M. de Beaumont, in his ascinating 
‘Origine du Blazon,” calls golden ‘ tlames 
on the red | bg, and he also says that 
the French fag exhibits similar “ flames.” 
But the first seem to me to be tongues, and 
the second flowers, (the fleur de lis?) which 
would account for the names oriflour, oire- 
flor, just mentioned. In any. case this will 
not apply to the self-colored oritlamme flag, 
which all ought to be agreed was the orig- 
inal one.—The Gentleman's Magazine. 





THE DINNER CHARGE.—A certain Mr. F., 


“wishing to purchase a farm, the Boer pro- 


prietor doggedly refused to accept bills, 
checks, or notes. He would have his price 
(£25,000) in- sovereigns, or he would not 
sell, So the golden bullion was with much 
trouble brought to the house, “ Will you 
not stop to dinner?” asked the farmer, and 
at its conclusion Mr, F., when bidding 
adieu, observed, “‘ Well, I suppose we may 
at last consider our transactions quite com- 
plete.” ‘Not quite,” said the Boer; “vou 
still owe me 3s. 6d. for the dinner.” The 
next episode was that the farmer, worried 
with the custody of so much coin in_ his 
house,aresolves with many misgivings 
to pay the purchase money into the 
Standard Bank, but the _ following 
week he demands to withdraw his deposit, 
and the hard cash is again produced, He 
counts it over o , and, once more re- 





have the slightest comprehension of the 
first principles of finance. Another of this 
‘come tor be Seaman Londut oF gan outa 
rms for his pro eposit o Ki 
“We will give you 6 per cent,” replied the 
clerk, not understanding the of the 
question. ‘You ay me for taking 
care of my property ?” said the Boer. “No, 
no; I am not such a fool as to believe that. 
You are up to some trick!” And he instant- 
ly broke off the negotiation.— Blackwood’ 
agazine. 


In ARABISTAN.—I was the 2earer of let 
ters of recommendation from che British 
resident at Bushire to the Nizam-es-Sul- 
taneh, Governor General of Arabistan, re- 
questing him to aid my journey by means 
of the Persian steam launch, the Susa, 
lately placed upon the upperriver. Being 
already three days behind time at Ahwaz, 
I heard with pleasure that the Susa was 
lying at anchor above the rapids, waiting 
for the arrival of the Shushan in order to 
proceed to Shuster. I therefore called upor 
the Mirza with my letter to the Governor, 
to request that the Susa might be ordered 
to start upon its journey at daybreak on 
the following morning. It would have been 

ble for me, and far better, to have or- 
ered horses on my own account and to 
have ridden to Shuster, the distance being 
only og tere miles by land. But I was in- 
formed that the route might be impassable 
from rain and mud, and—I did not yet know 
the Mirza. 

_The latter first attempted at the same 
time to put me off and te vindicate his own 
official importance by making the plea of 
illness an excuse for not receiving me. 
replied that my business was urgent, and 
an interview was accordingly arranged, the 
imaginary illness not aguin figuring in the 
negotiations. I found the Persian seated 
more Persico on the ground in his mat hut, 
with a carpet spread in front of him, on 
which candles were placed, while chairs 
were —— ppoeite for myself and 
party. At st the Mirza was all com- 

liance. After a slight show of hesitation 

e acceded to my request; the boat was to 
be ready to start at 7 A. M. on the follow- 
ing morning, and I was to be on shore at 
6:30. He only required to see my passport, 
a demand with which I readily complied 
the more so as I knew he could not read 
a word of it, and only wished to make 
a show of official precision. He then 
rambled off into a long disquisition upon 
the friendship of Persia and England, the 
common interest of the two countries, their 
common friends and foes, (a sly dig at Rus- 
sia,) and his personal desire, to which 
Messrs. Lynch’s agent could testify, (here I 
am afraid that I exchanged winks with that 
gentleman, whose life had been rendered 
a burden to him-for six months by the 
obstructive persecutions of the Mirza,) 
to promote concord between these 
heaven-appointed allies. Having been 
for three months in Persia I was 
now quite familiar with this formula, 
which I had many times heard, couched in 
almost identical terms,’and, I imagine, 
learned off by heart by every Persian offi- 
cial on his appointment. However, I recip- 
rocated the compliments and the interview 
closed. 

Throughout this colloquy an interested 
audience had watched without taking any 
part in the proceedings. On either side of 
the Mirza squatted two somewhat lugu- 
brious personages who said nothing, but 
smoked the kalian as it was passed around. 
One of them was minus an eye, which gave 
him a rather ill-favored appearance, but 
their mien was sufficiently distinguished to 
lead me to suppose that they were Persian 
gentlemen and friends of the Mirza. It 
transpired, however, that they were two 
criminals belonging to the ruling family 
of the Bakhtiari tribe in the neigh- 
boring mountains, who had _ recently 
killed their brother and nephew in 
cold blood, and had been captured 
while in the _ jurisdiction o the 
Mirza. In the absence of any guardhouse, 
they were now being kept in the Mirza’s 
hut, where they shared his sleeping apart- 
ment, took their seats in the manner de- 
scribed at the durbar, and were on such 
general terms of familiarity that upon the 
Mirza accepting an invitation to dine in 
Messrs. Lynch’s hut a few. days later he 
asked permission’ to bring his two guests 
with him. The harmony was enhanced by 
all three getting drunk. Next the murder- 
ers sat two green-turbaned Seyids, descend- 
ants of the Prophet, whose personal repute 
and illustrious descent lent a sort of bal- 
ancing odor of sanctity to the proceedings, 
—T he Fortnightly Review. 








THE OFFICE OF SORROW.—The most im- 
portant of all the conditions affecting the 
spiritual development of mankind has been 
SOrTOW. 

In death, the common lot of all, even the 
rich and the strong have beheld the despoil- 
er of all their vain shows. Against the in- 
evitable calamities which shatter or dis- 
solve the works of man’s hand—earthquake 
and tempest and flood—no human power 
has availed. These lessons of nature, who 
is no respecter of classes or persons, as to 
the frailty of all human power and posses- 
sion, have profoundly impressed all hearts. 
Loss has led to precious gain. 

But the greatest of human sufferings, those 
which imbitter all life, have been of human 
infliction. The situation of the great ma- 
jority of mankind in ancient times—those 
of which we have any definite record—was 
one of abject wretchedness. Arcady existed 
only in the poet’s fancy. In a state of bar- 
barism men’s wants were few and simple, 
but their passions were violent, and for the 
weak there was no security. Every desir- 
able garden on the earth was a bait to the 
rapacity of conquest, the arena of invasion 
following upon invasion, like the waves of 
a hungry sea. Civilization, on the other 
hand, was organized selfishness, and its 
peace was, for the great body of the people, 
a leyel desolution. Their lot was one of 
humiliating drudgery, of depressing, hope- 
less poverty. 

Butit was especially unto the poor that the 
Gospel of the Eternal Word was preached. 
To such the voice of God comes nearer, be- 
cause it is more willingly and gladly heard. 
The broken heart is open; there is no pride 
to close the way thereunto. An angel 
whispers in the ear of every slave, and 
upon him who hath nothing all heaven 
walts. 

Sorrow, too, lies near true repentance, 
even as the broken becomes readily the 
contrite heart; pride has no place in its 
chastened and subdued mood. The soul, 
weary of struggle and of its own discon- 
tent, receives the Divine voice and is com- 
forted. Even one’s ignorance may help him 
here, in this soft, unresisting attitude, 
making him more readily the recipient of 
the Divine wisdom, more pliant to the 
coment of the Spirit of Love.—God in His 

or ° 





How A Man Beat His Wire.—There 
was once a Sergeant who had a quarrel- 
some wife and day and night she gave him 
no peace. Oftentimesdid he beat her right 
sorely, but she would not bearit, and threat- 
ened him with the Synod, the Huguenots’ 
purgatory. At last she carried her com- 


plaint.and he was cited to appear, and then 


and there admoished how unhandsome a 
thing it was thus to beat his wife. “Nay,” 
said the Sergeant, ‘‘ but she was worthy of 
beating.” ‘“ Begone,” quoth the President; 
‘let there be some measure in your actions 
and let us hearno more of you.” A few days 
after his wife, trusting in the power of the 
Synod, again vexed him and he beat her; 
but with what? Why, with a good yard 
measure, With which he took her measure 
very fairiy.. The poor woman took 
her beating very eaevounly, and again 
cited him before the Synod, but they did 
not say much to him, as they were ve 

busy just then, ‘Go, and sin nomore; an 

if your wife angers you beat her not,” and 
that was all. “Sir,” quoth the Sergean 

“ T have but done as you commanded Seg 
beat her with a measure.” “Ay,” said his 
wife, “he beat me with a short measure, 
and said that was the measure wherewith 
ustice was meted out.” “Alack!” said 
{ass John Pinaut, “do you then make a 
mock of holy things? See that we hear no 
such tales of you ere “Nay, Sirs,” 
quoth the Sergeant, “I did but remonstrate 
with her.” ‘“ Begone,” said the President; 
“‘remonstrate with the Holy Scriptures, or 
else you will be clapped up.” A few days 
later the Sergeant’s wife was at her old 
tricks, and he beat nar, bas with what! 


Why, with a big New Testam bo 
1 in wood and fonael with — bound 





he wrapped up in a cloth and so pound. 


scoured, oves it back into the cashier’ ore 
ands Boers do TO ip fact, seem td 
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4 her most handsomely. Again was’ the 
Efrgeant summoned. Dotore the. Wi po 
.Synod, which was ge very tired 
Pym ein. Sire,” said her "I corrected. her 
with Holy Scripture.” * Alack!” quoth she, 
“what Scripture was it? ’Twas with a big 
bouncing New Testament—a plague on_it 
—that he pounded me.” Thereupon the Ser- 
eant was very eager admonished, 
Fireatened, and adjured, and the Synod or- 
dered him, by all pains and penalties, that 
henceforth he should only correct_his wife 
with the tongue. Ah! save us all! and so 
did he, for when next she angered him _ he 
took a smoked ox pong? and thumped her 
till she was like to die.—Beroalde de Ver- 
ville, 1612, 





GONE TO BALTIMORE. 





O, ’tis merrily the pipers play, 
And there’s dancing on the moonlit shore, 
But how ean I be glad without my Irish lad? 
For he’s gone away to Baltimore. 
Does he think of me, I wonder, in the far-off 
foreign town, 
With the tier lasses round him and the star- 
li mt shining down ? 
Does he think of what he asked me by the old 
Killarney shore, ; 
When I told \ ans that I loved him for ever, ever- 
more 
O, ’tis merrily the pipers play, 
And there’: dance me the moonlit shore, 
But how can I be glad without my Irish lad? 
For he’s gone away to Baltimore. 


Ah, then, Thady, darling, list to me and never 
mind the gold, ‘ 

It’s only To I'm wanting in the home you loved 
of 


old, 
®o you think I want a palace? ah! the smallest 
hut will do, 
Tf you only love me, Thady, and will take me 
O Page ae qs : : 
is merri e pipers play, ‘ 
"And there’. dancing on the mooflit shore, 
But how can I be glad without my Irish lad’ 
For he’s gone away to Baltimore. 


So if fortune fail you, Thady, and the gold you 
never find, 
Come back to dear old Ireland, and the girl you 
left behind; é : 
She is waiting for you, darling, as she’s waited 
evermore, 
Since we parted in the moonlight by the old Kil- 
larney shore. 
And ’tis merrily the pipes shall play, 
And we'll dance upon the happy shore, 
When you sail across the sea, with all your 
heart for me, 
And you come agate from Baltimore! 
FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 


_———— a 

Tux MASSACRE OF SEPTEMBER, 1792.— 
With regard to the number of prisoners 
killed in Paris in' 1792 accounts are con- 
flicting. The total may be estimated as bal- 
ancing between 1,485, as reported by Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac, and 1,368,as by Ternaux; 
but then there were nearly 400 others who 
were put to death in the neighborhood of 
Paris and some 3,000 in various parts of 
Franee. Asregards the actual number of 
the prisoners killed in Paris, we may take a 
middle course, and be pretty near the mark 
if we make it circa 1,300 persons, divided, 
approximately, among the various prisons 
aus follows: Abbaye, 216; Force, 164; 
Chatelet, 216; Conciergerie, 378; Ber- 
nadino, 73; Carmes and St. Firmin, 
240; Bicétre, 170; Salpétriere, 43. 
It is rather curious that, -with the 
sole exceptions of two women taken from 
the extremes of society—the Princess de 
Lamballe at La Foreé and the flower girl 
at the Conciergerie—the women were every- 
where spared, save at the Salpétriére, where 
some thirty-live to forty-five female pris- 
oners, wlio had about as much to do with 
the 10th of August as babes unborn, be- 
ing mostly old women and young girls of 
the working classes, were murdered, “The 
unfortunate flower girl of the Palais Royal, 
it seems, owed her imprisonment to a 
guardsman whose advances she had scorn- 
fully rejected. ‘Théroigne de Méricourt evi- 
dently had a grudge against her, for she in- 
spired the travailleurs to put, her to the 
most awful of deaths, in which red-hot 
irons played a conspicuous part. Duval, 
who witnessed the appalling scene, says 
“Théroigne seemed mad with fury, shout- 
ing and applauding each fresh horror per- 
petrated on the screaming woman, whose 
eries could be heard on the Pont St. 
Michel.” 

On the 7th of September the clothes and 
trinkets of the massacred were sold by pub- 
lic auetion, and evenin the announcement 
that this sale is about to take place we find 
evidence of the hypocrisy with which 
everything connected with this monstrous 
business was transacted. “We have 
seized,” says the official announcement, 
**the goods and effects of the persons con- 
demued for treason against the liberty of 
the French people by the tribunal of the 
said people, assembled solemnly 2d Septem- 
ber, 1792, fourth year of liberty, fourth of 
equality.” Then follows a lst of the 
articles, and the paper concludes with 
the statement that a sum of 165 
livres found upon the various bodies at the 
Abbaye had been delivered over to Mayard 
for “ certain purposes.” The certain pur- 
poses were doubtless the distribution of the 
coin among the sinister workmen, The 
sale of this property realized 375 livres. 
Mr. Carlyle declares that the travailleurs 
did notrob the dead. Itis perhaps a fact 
that that they didnot do so either at La 
Force or the Abbaye; but, as there is no 
trace of there having been any auction of 
the effects of victims at the. other prisons, 
we may reasonably conclude that the trav- 
villeurs kept for themselves whatever 
obey found there. There is official proof 
extant that they did so. The sale of 
the efiects from La Force amounted to 
3,647 livres, and took place on the 5th and 
éth of October. A quantity of clothing of a 
woman and various objects of female adorn- 
ment were sold on this occasion, and most 
possibly belonged to Mme. de Lamballe. At 
any rate, we find Claude-Louis Toscan, her 
mgent, among the principal purchasers. He 
had been ordered to secure every possible 
relic of her for her broken-hearted father- 
in-law, the Due de Penthiévre. The head 
of the luckless Princess was taken to Mme. 
Tussaud, who made a cast of it before its 
pretty features were hardened in death. 
She mentions in her curious. Memoirs the 
beauty of the hair. Some scraps of the body 
-were secured by the Duke and honorably 
buried.—The Saturday Review. 


—Temple Bar. 





OBEDIENT TO THE SuUN.—It would almost 
seem as if our globe were always trying 
to escape from the thralldom of the sun, 
who, knowing how fatal to us such an 
escape would. be, incessantly interferes to 
prevent it. If only the sun were to with- 
hold that attractive power by which the 
earth is maintained in the course at pres- 
ent followed, dire calamity must result. 
This globe of ours is now hurrying along 
at a pace of eighteen miles a second, 
and if the sun’s attraction no longer re- 
strained us we should not continue to 
revolve in a circle, but would at once 
start off in a straight line through 
space. Every minute would take us more 
than a thousand. miles, and by the time 
a hundred days had elapsed we should be 
twice as far from the sun as we are at pres- 
ent. His light and his heat would be re- 
dueed to one-fourth part of what we now 
enjoy.’ With every successive minute the 
suns influence would still further abate 
and it 18 almost needless to addthat all 
known forms of life must vanish from the 
globe. It is, therefore, satisfactory to know 
that we possess every security that the 
sun’s attraction will never decline’ 
what it is at the present moment, and there- 
fore there is no ground for any a prehen- 
sion that life shall- be’ chased from this 
globe by a dissolution of the bond of attrae- 
«tage the earth and sun.—Geed 

ords. 


Good WINE, WAaNts NO BusH.—A sign 
contmmon to the licensed vietualer was the 
“Ivy Bush,” or “Bush”; hence the maxim, 
“Good wine needs no bush,” as houses 
where good and wholesome beverages could 
be obt@ined needed no bush or sign. A 
writer in 1603 says: “Spied a bush at end 
of pole—the antient badge of an alehouse.” 

r quotation will show the generali- 
of thi, sign in “Good Newes aaa Bad 
ewes.” The host says: 





“T rather will take Goran my Bush and sign 

Than live by means of riotous expense. 
Publicans were not the only users of this 
emblem, but all persons displayed it on ar- 
ticles for sale, hence the fixing of a besom 
or birch boom at the masthead of a vessel 
on purchase. In Harris’s ‘ Drunkgrd’s 
Cup” we meet with the following: 


“Tf a house be not worth an ivie bush, let him” 


‘wave his tooles about him; nutmegs, rosemary, 
tobacco, and other appurtenances, and he knows 
wnough of puddle ale to make acup of wine.” 


alehouse in Scotland and. parts of England. 
f Stattordshire and Bue : within*the last 

y years, a bush was customarily hung at 
an alehouse door, or, as they are termed, 
“mug houses” in the former, and Jerry 
houses” in the latter, Prior to that period, 
‘beer shops at provincial fairs and wakes 
displayed a green bunch, or branch, over 
the door.—All the Year Round. ‘ 





SoctaL Live IN BuGarta.—The dwell- 
ing houses of the better class never rise 
beyond two stories; the greater number 
have only a ground floor with a kind of 
basement story below. Almost all of them 
are built on the same plan. The house 
standsin a small garden or courtyard, in 
the centre of which is a fountain. Here the 
ablutions of the family are performed; 
this, at least, is my conjecture, as the usual 
utensils for washing are not generally to be 
found in the house. In one mansion there 
was a kind of trough provided with a piece 
of soap in the entrance hall; the luxury 
of washing in private is not attainable as a 
rule, and the ‘‘ tub” or hip bath is absolute- 
ly unknown. When the guest announces 


his wish to wash his hands a female serv- 
ant approaches with a diminutive jug and 
basin, or rather bowl; he holds out_ his 
hands while she pours the water upon them 
in tiny driblets; in a moment she presents 
him with a towel, and the function is at 
anend. The indifference of Eastern Chris- 
tians to the merits of water and soap seems 
to be a kind of reaction against the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, which enjoin upon the 
faithful five washings a day ; in this respect 
our coreligionists appear to disregard the 
distinct injunctions of St. Paul. 

From the garden or courtyard above 
mentioned a flight of six or eight steps 
leads up to the main floor of the house, 
which sometimes has a balcony in front. 
There is a large central corridor or hall, 
with one side exposed to the air, into which 
the doors of the other apartments open. 
Sometimes there is a house door, but asa 
rule the only way of closing the house is by 
locking the very unsubstantial doors of the 
various rooms. The bars, bolts, chains, 
massive locks, and other apparatus of ob- 
struction which fortify the English hall 
door would appear superfluous to the sim- 
ple-minded Bulgarian, The principal sitting 
room, which, however, appears to be seldom 
used by the family, generally resembles the 
lantern of a che house, an_ omnibus, or a 
railway signal box, inasmuch as it is sur- 
rounded on two ormore sides by contiguous 
windows; in Summer it is mnhesranly hot, 
in Winter unbearably cold. A divan 
runs round the wall, covered with Bulga- 
rian rugs of brilliant coloring; sometimes 
there is a handsome Pirot carpet on the 
floor, the bare boards of which are always 
apparent. In the bedrooms, which are un- 
furnished with any species of crockery, 
there is usually a piece ofsgorgeous tapes- 
try hung on the wall by the side of the bed; 
one contemplates it with pleasure before 
rising in the morning. he bed itself, 
strewn with a rich coverlet of quilted silk, 
offers a pleasing prospect of repose, which, 
alas, is often dissipated by the attentions of 
innumerable bedfellows. How these houses, 
with their countless windows, thin walls, 
draughty rooms, and entrance halls open. to 
the weather, resist the fierce cold of a Bul- 
garian Winter, is more than I am able to 
explain.—The English Illustrated Magazine. 





STAGE PROPERTIES FOR THE RELIGIOUS 
DraMA.—lIn the case of the earliest record- 
ed performance of a miracle play, “ Ludus 
de St. Katharina,” at Dunstable, about 
1110, when the players borrowed their 
dresses from the sacrigtan of St. Albans, ec- 
clesiastical vestments were obtained from 
the abbeys and churches for the use of the 
actors of sacerdotal characters. Ultimate- 


ly the clergy refused to lend their vest- 
ments to the guilds, who were obliged to 
provide the costumes and “ roperties,” the 
poorer fraternities hiring the pageants of 
the wealthier or receiving help from them. 
Sharp says that “in 1548 the Cappers re- 
ceived 3s. 4d. from the Whittawer’s Com- 
pany for the ‘hyer of our pageand,’” and 
‘tin 1574 and for some subsequent years 
the Cardmakers and Sadlers contributed 
13s. 4d. annually to the Cappers toward 
their pageant.” (‘Coventry Mysteries,” 
pp. 45,48.) From the same authority we 
cull the following extracts from the guild 
registers of expenditure: 
“ Itm for mendyng of dame P’cula’s garments, 
7a. Toreward to Maisturres Grymesby (Mrs. 
Grimesby) for lendyng off her geir ffor Pylatt’s 
wyte, 12d. Pd. for V schepskens for god’s coot, 
and for makyng, 3s. Pd. for a gyrdyll for god, 3d. 
Pd. for payntyug and gyldyng god’s cote * * * 
Itm for a quarte of wyne for heyrynge of P’cula 
is goune, 2d. Itm For makyng opret of god’s 
cote and 21, yards of bokeram, 35 a 

Christ was sepronentes as wearing a gilt 
peruke or beard, a painted sheepskin coat, 
a girdle, and red sandals. His tormentors 
wore black buckram jackets with nails and 
dice on them. The Virgin Mary wore a 
crown; the angels had white surplices and 
wings; the ‘“‘savyd sowles” wore white 
coats, and the ‘“‘dampnyd sowles” had their 
faces blackened and wore black coats, some- 
times with red and yellow stripes on them 
to represent flames. In_ accordance with 
the popular belief, the coler of Judas’s hair 
aad baued was red, as also was the beard of 
the devil. He was furnished with wings, 
sprouting from a black buekram or leathern 
dress trimmed with feathers and hair, 
and with claws for the hands and 
feet. Items of outlay, as of 8d. to ‘‘ Wattis 
for dressyng of the devell’: hede,” show that 
some pains were bestowed on the headgear. 
But the heaviest expense incurred over the 
dress and appointments of Herod, who wore 
a gilt and silvered helmet, and was attired 
like a Saracen, his face being covered by a 
mask, as shown by the item, ‘payd toa 
peynter for peyntyng and mending of he- 
rodes heed, 44.”—Lengman’s Magazine. 





Ir You can’r READ GREEK, I WON’T 
Marry You.—In Cambridge, some ten years 
or so back, the regulations by which Fel- 
lowships were forfeited on marriage were 
relaxed and a considerable number of 
the younger Fellows shortly married. 
Quite recently a lady tiving in Cambridge 
and associating chiefly with precisely these 
husbands and wives said tome: “I can’t 
say that I know one unhappy marriage 
among my friends here.” But then, in the 
majority of these cases, the wives are 
highly-cultivated women, in the truest 
sense the equals of their husbands. At this 
stage I may perhaps step a little out of the 
main line of my argument to point out in 
what way, aS it appears to me, a 
high standard of education among wo- 
men atiects their position with  re- 

ard to marriage. It makes them un- 

oubtedly more independent of mar- 
riage, and at the same time raises their 
standard of marriage. It makes them un- 
willing to marry men distinctly inferior to 
them in education or understanding, and it 
also, I quite believe, makes them less at- 
tractive in the eyes of such men. In short, 
it diminishes slightly the probability of a 
woman’s marrying at all, while it diminishes 
very greatly * e probability of her marry- 
ing unsuitably. A student of a ladies’ col- 
lege, summing up the general results of her 
education, said to me: “‘ I don’t exactly see 
why learning Greek should make one feel it 
impossible to marry aman one did not re- 
spect, but it seems to amount to about that.” 
IT thought, for my part, that this whimsical 
testimony was the highest possible tribute 
to her collegiate training.—The Fortnightly 

eview. 





BEFORE MARENGO.—Bourrienne tells ws 
how the First Consul, in his Cabinet in 
Paris, traced the mareh to Marengo and 
laid his finger on the spot in the map where 


he would fight and defeat the Austrian 
Army—a prodigy of calculation, ff we recol- 
leet the circumstances: | 

“When he had stationed the enemy’s 
corps and drawn up the pins with red 
, heads on the points where he Royed te 
bring his own troops, he said to me, ‘Where 
do you think I shall beat Mélas? ‘How 
the devil do I know.’ ‘Why, look here, 
you *ool! Mélas is at Alessandria with his 
teadanarters. There he will remain until 
Genoa surrenders. He has in Alessandria 
his magazines, his hospitals, his artillery, 
and his reserves. Cromming the Alps here, 
( ona to the Great Mont St. Bernard,) 
y shalt fall upon Mélas, cut off his commu- 
nications with Austria, and meet him here 
in the plains of Serivia.’”—Temple Bar. 





Wuicu?—‘If you put a Sergeant, a 
miller, and a tailor into a sack, which 
would be the first to come out?” Some 
said one and some another, but all were 
wrong. “Nay. nay,” langhed the girl, “a 
rogue would be the first to come ont.”— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS — 


PRACTICAL POLITICAL BCONOMY. 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN A NE ND PRACTICAL 
FORM. A Book for Beginners. By 8. ba 


VANB-MCLEAN, Professor of ary 
ener. New: York: EFFINGHAM, MAYNARD & 


In his preface Prof. MacVane says: “In 
the little book here offered the attempt is 
made to work out the leading principles of 
economics with a constant eye on actual 
affairs. The facts discussed are taken in 
their ordinary observable form; the stu- 
dent is asked and helped to analyze them 
with a view to perceiving their relations to 
each other and the underlying principles 
by which they are controlled. The plan 
has difficulties which the more abstract 
treatment avoids; but.I hope the character 
of the result may be found a sufficient com- 
pensation.” ; 

The result, sati§factory or not to the 
writer, gives the impression of unusual 
loyalty to his avowed purpose. He has not 
in any phase of his complicated subject lost 
the practicAl directness with which he re- 
gardsit. His somewhat barren style is par- 
ticularly valuable in a text book, and a 
text book on economy for beginners. Prof. 
MacVane has packed his pages pretty thor- 
oughly, and he assumes, on the part of his 
students, a willingness to work for what 
knowledge they gain, an assumption that 
is not at all disadvantageous to them. The 
knowledge, when finally gained, rests on a 
more substantial basis than information 
that the memory retains by virtue of a 
pitturesque setting. To ready minds, and 
particularly to young minds that delight in 
clever turns of thought, a statement made 
iu a very pleasing form is too acceptable— 
there is no desire to question and verify it, 


and it is less likely to start a train of pro- 
ductive thought. In treating the question 
of wages and capital Prof. MacVane displays 
a wholesome disregard of sentimentality, as 
is shown by a single sentence guoped at ran- 
dom from that division of the book: “In 
order to tell how much the laborers of a 
civilized country are benefited by the sav- 
ings of other men we should need to know 
how much they could produce with little 
or no capital if thrown entirely on their 
own resources. Wecan only be sure that 
in comparison with even the lowest wages 
the amount would be small. The whole ex- 
cess of wages above what could be so pro- 
duced is a clear gain to the laborers from 
being hired. It is a benefit accruing to 
them from the presence of capital which 
they have done nothing toward accumulat- 
ing.” Alsoin defining the cost of produc- 
tion Prof. MacVane remarks: 

“These two sacrifices of our ease and present 
enjoyment—first the burden of labor, and then 
the hhurden of waiting for our reward—are de- 
manded by the very nature of production, and 
constitute formen the true cost of everything 
they produce. We may, therefore, define the 
cost of production of every commodity as the 
quantity of labor and the amount of waiting 
necessary in order to produce it. This definition 
applies equally well whether those who perform 
the labor receive wages or wait for the natural 
reward of their labor. If they receive wages, 
then the burden of waiting is assumed by 
another.” 

In this common-sense spirit, which is 
noticeable wherever the question of wages 
and savings is touched, there is no trace of 
antagonism to the laboring elass; there is 
simply a recognition of the fact that those 
who save and out of their savings pay 
wages, and those who receive the savings 
of others in return for their labor, co-operate 
in the total production which furnishes the 
means of subsistence and gratification of 
desires for both employers and employed. 
It is a valuable spirit to be introduced in 
our nineteenth century schools. In arecent 
number of the Journal des Débats M. de 
Vogué, a brilliant and thoughtful French 
publicist, points out the greater readi- 
ness of French youth to bestir their 
minds concerning social problems than very 
seriously to interest themselves in purely 
political questions. The great war of 1870, 
with its vivid issues, has little hold on 
their memory and the party questions 
of. to-day searcely more upon their 
mind. The situation in America is not 
dissimilar. There is very little strong feel- 
ing on the part of our young men con- 
cerning the merely political questions of 
the day; but more thanafew think ear- 
nestly and with a certain generous enthusi- 
asm of social inequalities. Safely guided, 
this resolves itself into a desirable element 
of character, but it is inflammable material, 
and no little harm may be done by an exag- 
geration of social ilis which shall direct the 
mind toward remedies when the cause of 
the evils are imperfectly or not at all com- 
prehended, 

In dealing with the question of strikes 
Prof. MacVane uses so moderate and con- 
vincing a tone that there is a temptation to 
quote at length: 

“The conclusion seems unavoidable that even 
a universal strike for higher wages must fail of 
success. It would fail just as an attempt to 
raise all prices of goods without an increased 
supply of money would fail. There would not 
be a sufficient supply of savings fayhonmaing, to 
make the increased wages possible. The doc- 
trine of the labor unions requires us to believe 
that men would save more for a less inducement 
than for a greater. It is therefore contrary to 
the fundamental principle of wages. The only 
cway by which th®@ laborers can make sure of 
raising their wages is clearly by adding all they: 
can to the productiveness of their labor. By 
greater diligence, better care of machinery and 
inaterials, more disposition to turn everything 
to the best account for their employers, they 
would increase very much the value of their 
services, the product of industry would become 
preees, both the means of saving and the 
ndueement to save would be increased. That 
the speedy result would be an increased demand 
for labor anda general rise of wages does not 
admit of a doubt.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on this 
articular evidence of the even working of 
rof. MacVane’s mind upon gnarly sub- 
jects—the evidence is not limited to this 
field alone. In considering the theories of 
bimetallism, of protection, and freedom of 
exchange, his ideas evolve themselves in 
logical sequence. Regarding the warfare 
of the latter he has made an honest. effort 
to carry out his promise not te commit him- 
self to one side or the other. 

““¥ propose,” he says, “to set down in this 
chapter certain general truths and elementary 
facts in connection with foreign trade as to 
which, I suppose, all intelligent men would 
agree in substance, however much they might 
differ in their ways of interpreting them. In the 
next chapter E shall beg to state, as briefly and 
ey “ares as ITean, the two opposing views as 
to the benefits or the injurious effects of unre- 
stricted foreign trade.” 

At first reading one is tempted to think 
that the veil of impartiality has been of 
little use—the complexion of his thought 
is too ewe id seen, but the careful reader 
will observe that Prof. MacVane has main- 
tained an adniirable reserve of personal 
opinion while at the same time presenting 
“observable” facts clearly and pointedly, 
and challenging the judgment as to whether 
itis the potency of the facts or the influ- 
ence of the writer’s opinion that gives color 
to the natural conelusion. 

The chapter on bank currency is as cheer- 
fully direct an exposition of the difference 
between money and “bank currency” as 
any modern writer—even Walter Bagehot, 
the literary banker—has attempted. ‘To be 
sure, true to his intention, Prof. MacVane 
deals with it only in its ordinary aspects, 
but his straightforward interpretation of 
terms is arevelation that the sophistries 
and indireetion that are often tangled 
about economic questions succeed merely 
in making what is easy hard and whatis 
complicated confusing. 

‘The questions and problems that are 
grouped at irregular intervals through the 
book are very well adapted to testing the 
closeness of the stydent’s attention. Tak- 
ing it as a whole, from the beginning of his 
analysis of important details to the end of 
his synthetic statements as to the coexist- 
enee of universal truths and limited truths, 
Prof. MacVane shows in his small and un- 
pretentious textbook no less an evolution- 
ist’s grasp of his subjeet than Walter 
Bagehot in his ‘“ Physics and Politics,” 


the principle of evolution in social econ- 
emy. In tracing complicated results from 
simple a and in cevelepin the 
law of progress throughout, Prof. MacVane 
keeps his individual instances well in hand 
and maintains a large comprehension of 
the relation of parts to the whole that can- 
not fail to have a healthy influence upon 
the mental processes of his students. 

But the spirit of thaevolutionist, of faith- 
ful adherence to observable facts, is fatal to 
the doctrine of the “protection” of a 
tries by legislation. If a nyution, like an indi- 
vidual organism, passes «hrough its stages 


f 
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-friends, and a mind disposed by nature to 


albeit the latter is an avowed search for. 


orces with its environment, it is evident 
roduce an unnatural and de- 
fective result, While Prof, MacVane does 
not actually use the terms familiar to stu- 
dents. of ev Okan, he demonstrates, with 
quite as much clearness as thou e did 
80, that the motion of our exports and im- 
ports isin the line of the least resistance; 
that such goods as we stand most in need 
of we should get under natural laws from 
those countries that can provide them most 
readily, and in turn would pa for them 
with such goods as we have the best facili- 
ties for producing, so that the result would 
be upon the face of it larger returns for less 
labor all around. 
A word must be said in approval of the 
appansis in which an abstract of the rates 
of duties on imports is given “ compiled 
from the official report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Foreign Commerce for the year 
1888,” giving in different columns the spe- 
cific or ad valorem duty, or the combination 
of the two where both are levied, and the 
rate per cent. actually paid on the value of 
the goods. This latter was nearly 46 per 
cent. for the year. 

There is also a table noting the internal 
revenue taxes. No faithful student of Prof. 
MacVane’s hook will find these suggestive 
statistics tod dry to be interesting and stim- 
ulating. : 


cy 


MR. CHILDS’S REMINISCENCES. 


RECOLLECTIONS BY GEORGE W. CHILDS. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lipprncorr CoMPANY, 1890. 


Mr. Childs had often been asked to write 
his reminiscences when. finally he took up 
the task something more than a year ago. 
It could not have been Mr. Childs’s age 
that led his friends to request this service 
from him. To him old age is still a consid- 
able number of years in the distance ahead. 
The inspiration of the request must have 
sprung rather from a sense of the fulness 
and value of the years Mr, Childs has 
already lived; notso much their fulness and 
value to himself, however, as to the gen- 
eral public. Few men of the same years 
have rendered better or more constant 
service to others. 

One deals in the merest commonplace 
when he says that the life of every man 
who has achieved honorable celebrity or an 
honorable opulence, were it faithfully re- 
corded, should convey lessons of real worth 
to other men, and particularly to men of a 
younger generation. But all this is emi- 
nently true of the life of Mr. Childs, and 
commonplace as the remark is it bears rep- 
etition here with emphasis. In his life 
these earthly distinctions have been accom- 
panied by an altogether unworldly virtue 
—that of practical consideration for the 
well being of those who deserve the things 
that make for happiness, but to whom suc- 
cess comes slowly or not at all. His life 
thus inspires respectful affection and grati- 
tude. even in strangers. at the same time 


thatit projects into the world the vital 
force of a noble example. 

My, Childs’s testimony as to the things in 
life that best afford pleasure must be ac- 
cepted as valuable. e may be assumed to 
have had within his reach the most of the 
sources of wholesome pleasure that the 
world affords. With health, fortune, 





cheerfulness, his experience of pleasure 
must have been as wide as it has been sane. 
It is, therefore, impressive to learn that 
were he asked what experience has taught 
him to be the source of the greatest pleas- 


ure in the world his answer would be, 
‘*Doing good to others.” Noting that 


while this remark may not be strikingly 
original, he adds that the most difficult 
thing in the world seems to be ‘‘ to be pros- 
perous and generous at the same time.” In 
the man who ean do both there is obviously 
something of originality or very near it. 
Mr. Childs has found that ‘* being generous 
grove on one just as being mean does,” and 
1e thinks the generous disposition should 
be fostered in children, since it would. lead 
to the improvement of the world and the 
hapuiness of the people who are in it, 

e attributes his success in life mainly to 
three qualities—industry, temperance, and 
frugality. These are the virtues Franklin 
was so fond of giving emphasis to, and it 
is interesting to find a suengantnl, pubiianes 
of an age 100 years later than Franklin’s 
who has arrived.at the same conclusion in 
the same city. What is of further interest, 
and what possesses a significance not to be 
dismissed at once, is the fact that Mr. 
Childs, like his illustrious predecessor in 
the pennehing business, has preserved 
his eart unspoiled by wealth and 
distinction. Mr. Childs began life in 
a state of poverty which, allowing 
for the altered circumstances of society, 
was an equivalent for Franklin’s. In his 
twelfth year he left school and became 
ane en errene as an errand boy in a Balti- 
more bookstore at asalary of $2 a week. 
From Baltimore he went to Philadelphia. 
There, too, he was employed in a bookstore 
and he has an evident pride in believing 
still that he earned his wages. Before 
breakfast he had things all in order at the 
store and had the pavement washed. Books 
which had been bought at auction the night 
before he was accustomed to go for in the 
morning with a wheelbarrow. To this day 
he retains a not unfriendly attitude toward 
a parcel. From the Public Ledger office he 
ahen. carries bundles up Chestnut Street 
even now, though he hears of certain young 
men who ‘“‘ would scorn to do as much.” 

Mr. Childs’s life as a publisher made 
important beginnings in those years of his 
youth. By hard work and intelligence he 
Jearned to become master of an occupation 
that was to fill out the after-years of his 
life, leading finally to honorable wealth 
and reputation, From errand boy he grew 
to be the firm’s representative at the even- 
ing auctions, and then, after some years of 
experience in Philadelphia he was sent to 
New-York and Boston to make purchases 
at the semi-annual book trade sales, B 
the time he was eighteen years old he ha 
not only learned how to buy and sell books 
advantageously, but had got to know the 
representative publishers of the country, 
and, what was better, had saved enough 
money to go into business for himself. In 
a small room in the old Public Ledger Build- 
ing he began to sell books on his own ae- 
count, and slowly but surely he made 
money. It was not long betore he was 
heard to say the day would yet come when 
he would own the Public Ledger. 

One ean see in Mr. Childs’s life the value 
of fixity of purpose. He knew what he 
wanted to do and he did it with all his 
might. From the path of publisher he did 
not swerve. He had a capacity for adhe- 
siveness, and it yielded him great rewards. 
One of the first books he brought out was a 
book that retains celebrity to this day. It 
was Dr. Kane’s ‘“ Aretic Explorations.” 
Booksellers did not think well of this enter- 
prise; they gave small orders and predicted 
that 1,000 copies altogether would be the 
limit of the sales. The largest house in 
New-York gave an order for 100 copies 
only; it afterward sold 5,000 copies. With- 
in a year the copyright payments to Dr. 
Kane had reached nearly $70,000, and not 
long after this the doctor died in Cuba, 
When he had sent Mr. Childs the manu- 
script of the book, Dr. Kane had written a 
note: ‘“ Here you have the book complete, 
and, peor as it is, it has been my coffin.” 

Mr. Childs’s recollections of Gen. Grant 
extend over two chapters, and fill seventy 
pages. Justice, kindness, and firmness were 
three qualities conspicuously revealed to 
him in Grant’s life. He does not believe 
that it was possible for him to tell a lie or 
ach deceitfully. Never by word or letter 
did he suggest that he would like to be nomi- 
nated for a third term, and he “never en- 
couraged or abetted anything looking to- 
ward a third-term movement.” Elsewhere 
in the volume occurs a characteristic state- 
ment.’ Gen. Grant had an instinctive dis- 
like to going back after he had started in 
any direetion. This was true of him even 
when a boy. Ona certain occasion he had 
started to reach a mill, and by mistake had 
passed it unconsciously, On seeing the 
error, he drove a long distance around to 
get back to the mill rather than turn to re- 
trace the steps his horse had taken, 

Grant’s generosity often became a fault. 
Mr. Childs sometimes felt it to be his duty 
to restrain his disposition to give to unwor- 
thy objects or beyond his means. On one 
occasion he had kept certain solicitors away 
from him, knowing he had not the money to 
spare, but the General was finally reached 
in some other wey, and he put his name 
down for $1,000. Of the General’s simplic- 
ity he tells a singular anecdote. hen 
about to start on his teur around the world 
he was so unconscious of the reception he 

was likely to obtain that he had made no ar- 
rangements to take his uniform and sword. 
the eve of his departure Mr. Childs 
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them, but it was found he'no longer owned a 
orm; accordi nA one was hastily got at 
a large storein P. elphia, ane a sword 
oO 
had deposifed in Wa gton. Mr. Chil 
never heard Gen. Grant say a mean thing, 
call “no instance of vanity,,of bombast, or 
of self-laudation,” and his entire truthful- 
tio 

Afpended to Mr. Childs’s own matter are’ 
several chapters which others have con- 
various public gifts made by Mr. Childs, 
ineluding the memorial fountain at Strat- 
dows to Herbert and Cowper in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and to Milton in little St. 
bey, besides a report of the dinner of the 
printers given to celebrate Mr. Childs’s 
chapter on Mr. Childs’s relations to his 
mployes, written by Richard T. Ely, who 
subject as bearing on the question of dis- 
pou between labor and capital. Prof. 

y 

Childs’s system of pensions, 
there is ‘perhaps no 
uman happiness as a judicious pension 
system, well developed and placed on a 
who receive benefits at Mr. Childs’s hands 
should derive satisfaction from knowing 
legitimate business, conducted according to 
high principles.” Mr. Childs himself can 
is fine property that it was “ built up with- 
out breaking other people down.” 
WHISTLER AS A PICADOR. 
THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 

ERICK STOKES & BROTHER. 1890. 

For the last twenty years Mr. James Mc-’ 
plying to the critics of his paintings with 
letters in the London journals, which were 
and artistic as one of his etchings or 
pastels. These attacks on the critics have 
don people have any special dislike of art 
crities, but because in England the art 
age English art, and is therefore prone to be 
an elephantine person who has the least 
works of the fine arts. He is certain to be 
a leader among the Philistines for whom he 
James Whistler has been wont to hum, 
darting in every now and then to 
Drollery, scoffs, solemn persiflage, occa- 
sionally the most cruel personal allusion 
by the artist to vanquish his clumsy 
foe. Inseveral cases he got more than he 

as grown on Mr. Whistler with the habit 
of letting his temper get the better of his 
with one friend after another, and when the 
breach came he has set no bounds to his 
made or insinuated. It used to be said 
among friends that Whistler was the man 
United States in the character of an art 
buttoon. It is certain, at any rate, that 
have all heard the anecdote of Whistler 
telling a good thing in Wilde’s presence 
wish I had said that!” ‘‘You will,” was the 
lightning answer of Whistler. The latter 
wsthete married, and people supposed that 
they occupied as before the position of ad- 
the following paragraph in the World of 
London, Nov. 14, 1885, referring to some 

“4 supposititious conversation in Punch 
brought about the following interchange of tele- 
 “*FRrom Osear Wilde, Exeter, to J. MeNeil 
Whistler, Tite Street.—Punch too ridiculous— 
about anything except ourselves.’ 

“*From Whistler, Tite Street, to Osear Wilde, 

and I are together we never talk about anything 
except me.’ ” 
Whistler allows of but one subject in his 
hearing—himself, It was supposed that the 
Wilde, when a scratch from Whistler in the 
World, ealled out by some remark of Wilde 
retort from the Apostle of Aisthetics. 

DEAR BUTTERFLY: By the aid of a biographic- 
were once two painters called Benjamin West 
and Paul Delaroche, who rashly lectured upon 
mains, I conclude that they explained them- 
selves away. 
incomprehensible. To be great is to be misun- 
derstood. Tout & vous. OSCAR WILDE. . 
with taunts and gibes—“‘ What has Oscar 
in commog with art? except that he dines 
the plums for the pudding he peddles in the 

rovinees. Oscar—the amiable, irresponsi- 


unif 
was secured from those the General 
and never knew him to do one. He can re- 
ness and perfect honesty were beyond ques- 
tributed. ese give detailed accounts of 
ford-upon-Avon, and the. memorial win- 
Margaret's Church, hard by the great ab- 
irthday. Of particular interest is a 
gives an interesting presentation of the 
has been impressed’ especially 
ingle measure likely to add so much to 
secure financial basis.” He fhinks those 
his fortune has been “ honestly gained in a 
properly derive satisfaction from saying of 
ic seccanibtim-e 
Edited by SHERIDAN FoRD. New-York: FRED- 
Neil Whistler has been in the habit of re- 
often as slight but always as well pondered 
afforded huge delight, not because the Lon- 
critic necessarily reflects the tone of Aver- 
possible feeling for the higher points in 
writes. It is this person round whom 
sting him on his least protected side. 
and at times coarseness have been used 
gays. But the habit of rushing into print 
diseretion. This has caused him to quarrel 
fury with regard to the kind of accusation 
who advised Mr. Oscar Wilde to visit the 
they were once very intimate, and we 
when the latter exclaimed: ‘‘ Heavens! I 
sent a jocular telegram to Wilde when the 
mired and admirer. It was summarized in 
lumbering wit at their expense in Punch: 
grams: 
when you and [I are together we never talk 
Exeter.—No, no, Osear; you forget—when you 
As is weil known to his friends, Mr. 
topic was still fresh between him and 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, brought this bright 
al dictionary I made the discovery that there 
* Art.” ot their works nothing at all re- 
Be warned in time, James, and remain as I do, 
To this the irrepressible Whistler answers 
at our tables and picks from our platters 
le, esurient Oscar—with no more sense of 


a picture than ofthe fit of a coat, has the 
courage of the opinions—of others!” Upon 
a retort of vulgarity from Wilde, Whistler 
explains that the leeture delivered by 
Wilde at the club of the academy students 
was prompted and “crammed” by him (the 
clever Whistler) ‘‘in good fellowship, that 
he might not add deplorable failure to 
foolish appearance, in his anomalous posi- 
tion as art expounder before his clear- 
headed audience.” To this, Wilde gives the 
lie direct, whereat Whistler sets up a shrill 
and fiendish cry of delight, boasting that 
he has his sca p and demeaning himself 
otherwise like the bad boy he is. On Jan. 
9 of this year Truth published a dignified, 
letter from Mr. Wilde, in which he abjured 
Whistler and all his ways. 

This is merely a sample of the vagaries 
laid before us by Mr. Sheridan Ford in the 
little volume. Not only the art critics, but 
the friends of Whistler, sutfer from his imp- 
ish wit sooner or later. It may be imagined 
how popular he must be with a certain 
London set, especially the Prince of Wales 
set, which is largely composed of persons 
who assume an attitude of noblesse toward 
the roturiers who write in the papers, jour- 
nalists who do not hesitate to say that the 
so-called noblesse have neither edueation nor 
manners nor morals. Whistler delights the 
latter when he stings the British Philistines. 
Ruskin, Harry Quilter, Frederick Wedmore, 
Tom Taylor, Theodore Child, M. H, Spiel- 
man, and Osear Wilde, writers and lectur- 
ers on art, Horsley, Seymour Haden, Frith, 
Leighton, Burne-Jones, and other artists 
are mippes or cuffed in the airiest way or the 
most brutal, for it must be confessed that 
Whistler’s pen is not always light; often 
there is too much virulence behind it, and 
it runs away with its sprightly holder. 
Sree the best of allis the fact that he 
quarreled with, his editor, Sheridan Ford, 
sent him 10° guineas, and asked him to 
transfer all the manuscripts to another per- 
son. In this rencounter the artist comes off 
second best in fact, but not mor- 
bs _so. Mr. Ford had no right to 

ublish against the consent of Whist- 

er, no matter how much injustice 
there was in the whimsical change of edit- 
or. Like most persons who have seen much 
of Whistler. this one has taken his color. 
He is the authorof “Art: A Commodity,” 
a brochure containing a great many com- 
monplaces and truisms about the enslave- 
ment of art to mammon, told in an exag- 
gerated way well calculated to’ startle 
readers. Mr. Ford has assimulated Whist- 
ler’s style in a surprisingly short time, and 
like the artists who have frequentec 
Whistler, even goes so faras to his 
ideas. Turning his own cannon on Whist- 
ler at the last of the book, Ford taunts him 
asa bad man, a corpse, a scalped one, just 
as Whistler has done with regard to Harry 
Quilter, Oscar Wilde, and others. : 
ll this is amusing, though all is not edi- 
fying. ~The heok may be warmly recom- 
mended as a treasure of witty things and- 
an example of keen thrusts mingled with 
excellent suggestions in art. It dees, how- 
ever, smell pretty strongly of advertise- 
ment, but that cannot be helped: for while 
Whistler, Yates,.Labouchére, Wilde, and 
the rest were showing off in print they were 
carefully advertising themselves. ‘This 
book merely reprints their suecessful ef- 
forts and, with no little cleverness, collects 
into an amusing bundle the gibes they have 
hurled at each other, Whistler has done 
great things in art and mae a gallant fight 
against the foolishness which Ruskin 
clothed in magnificent English. Despite 





discovered this and advised him to take 











proud of him for what he has accomplished. 
hhould he come back to this country, doubt- 
less he will find ten friends to one detractor. 


—$—$—— a 


BARNUM’S RIVAL. eT 
FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC. Record of 
Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces 
During the “Centennial” Year 1889. By WILL- 
1AM HENRY HURLBERT, author of “ Ireland Under 
Coercion.” Withamap. London and New-York: 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 1890. 

The gullibility of the English by any one 
who will flatter their political prejudices 
has been demonstrated too often to require 
further proof. A case in kind was the 
superficial and tedious book by William 
Henry Hurlvert on Ireland, which he wrote 
for no higher object and with no less igno- 
ble a spirit than to please certain English 
notables in the world of fashion. It is no 
ordinary man who writes a book to toady a 
party in order to procure him social ad- 
vancement. This Mr. Hurlbert did, and 
with very respectable success. Now he has 
other worlds to conquer. There is the 
Faubourg St. Germain and the monarchist 
families of France. Having fooled the dull 


Britons to the top of their bent, why not 

bg. to humbug the French? 
here are several objections. First, there 
Legitimists do not 


is the language, which 

as @ rule read with the fluency they would 
like to possess. Second, there is the mourn- 
ful fact that, tedious and superficial as Mr. 
Hurlbert was regarding Ireland, he is ten 
times more long-winded and dull regarding 
France. Both books are storehouses of mis- 
takes and intentional misstatements, but 
this one goes beyond the bounds of decency. 
Even the Saturday Review, disposed as it a 
ways is to treat Mr. Hurlbert as a serious 
person, is staggered at last. Gingerly it 
suggests that he knows nothing about the 
French Revolution and what has happened 
since, nor can it refrain from pointing out 
several dilemmas. into which Mr. Hurlbert’s 
furious zeal for Roman Catholicism and the 
throne has hurried him. In America we have 
no such agonies of spirit. We never dream of 
expecting gear, 5 or truth from Mr. 
Hurlbert, nor would anything surprise us 
more than to discover him consistent. The 
inference would be that there was an error 
in the types. The man is writing in order 
to get some fat thing or the entry to some 
houses where fat things may be had, be 
they gross food or social benefits. Well 
known as he is on this side, the London 
Atheneum gives him the honor of three 
on four columns, with grave simplicity, 
pointing out to him a few of his most glar- 
ing errors and untruths. Bless its kind 
heart! Hurlbert does not want truth, he 
wants place! Itis merely a question with 
him whether the onslaught on the French 
Republics of 1789 and 1889 will get him 
useful friends among the Legitimists. He 
is a sharp, a shifty man, and. may have cal- 
culated well, but it may be doubted 
whether his results in France will be in any 
degree commensurate with his success in 
England. 

r. Hurlbert has the raconteur’s trick of 
putting his own py serpy his own epigrams, 
his own glittering historical generalizations 
into the mouth of somebody who can no 
longer deny it. Gen. Grant, for example, 
talks Hurlbertese with a glibness that 
would make his old messmates stare. Or 
there is the mysterious allusion to some- 
body who is too august and high-placed 
for mention by name, who never fails to 
speak with the voice of Hurlbert. But it 
is when he indulges in vaticination that 
he becomes truly comic. Since 1885 the 
republic has steadily lost ground in the 
confidence and respect of the French peo- 
le. It is condemned, hopelessly and 
irretrievably condemned, by its creed to 
be a Government of persecution and by its 
machinery to be a Government of corrup- 
tion. ‘* There isno escape for it.” Poor 
France, to have such dismal things said of 
it in_ pitiless print because an_ esurient 
American wishes to dine in the Faubourg 
St. Germain! Some relief to the wearisome 
mass of provincial politics and the diary of 
a traveler is found in spots like this, taken 
from the introduction, where Mr. Hurlbert 
indulges in the harmless pleasure of recon- 
structing the face of Europe: 

** Sooner or later this tragi-comedy must end. 
It concerns Europe and the world that it should 
end sooner rather than later and that it should 
end with a pacitic restoration of France to her 
proper place in the family of European States. 
Surely the most imperious necessity of the im- 
mediate future in Europe is a general disarma- 
ment. No French Republic can possibly propose 
or accept such a disarmament. No French Em- 
pire even could ~—_—s propose or accept such a 
disarmament. For the republic and the empire 
are jointly though not equally responsible for 
the humiliations and the disasters of the great 
Franco-German war, [sie.} The historic French 
monarchy, restored through a revision of the 
existing Constitution {by the deliberate will of 
the French people, might propose such a dis- 
arinament with a moral certainty that it would 
be accepted. Would not England necessarily 
stand by France in sucha proposal? And is it 
not clear that the refusal of Central Europe to 
accept such a disarmament so proposed and sup- 
ported would make that alliance with the Rus- 
sian Empire which isimpossible to a French 
republic both easy and natural with a French 
monarchy ?” 

The interest in the heavy tome of 515 
pages is purely psychological, for the facts 
when truly given are used in the way of 
the partisan and the record of travel is teo 
much interrupted by lecal polities and fool- 
ish historical generalities to be readable. 
The interest centres on the person who 
wrote it, not on the book. That the charla- 
tan should be an American is certainly euri- 
ous, but those will be lost in amazement at 
the impudence of the phenomenon who re- 
member the author as a quondam editor 
of a Democratic newspaper. What could 
be more funny than to discover in him the 
champion of Philippe VL. of France! 





THE EARTH AND THE AIR. 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH. A Popvlar Accoun 
of Some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N. 
S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni- 
jane New-York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The importance of North America to a 
right understanding of the geological part 
of the globe might be inferred merely from 
the frontispiece of this handsome volume. 
There we see a eurve of the Rio Colorado 
lying at the foot of stupendous cliffs. The 
river has worn its way down through the 
strata which le exposed on both sides in 
regular ledges, which give the effect of par- 
agraphs on a printed page. Each paragraph 
represents so many hundred thousand or 
(shall we say ?) so many million years of the 
history of the earth. The volume is largely 
made up from Prof. Shaler’s popular arti- 
cles contributed to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Hardly less striking are the Pinnacled 
Rocks shown on Page 21 and the Erosion 
Column on Page 24. 

These belong to the chapter on “The 
Stability of the Earth,” which is followed 
by one on “Volcanoes” and a third on 
‘*Caverns and Cavern Life,” with a fourth 
on * Rivers and Valleys.” But the atmos- 
phere is also considered, and there we have 
phenomena which explain in some degree 
the dreadful results of tornadoes and cy- 
clones in our Western States this Spring, 
which have horrified the world. Another 
question which occupies the attention of 
legislators worthy of the name is forestry. 
Here Prof. Shaler helps to diffuse sound 
ideas of the need of forest cutting under 
some cireumstances, and its baleful 
effects under others. His sixth arti- 
cle considers the forests of North 
America, not merely as we know 
fhem now, but as they probably existed 
in past eons when the coal measures were 
laid down with their stored powers for hu- 
man use. Savein the valley of the Ohio 
apd perhaps on the Adirondacks the process 
of destruction has not as yet begun to give 
extremely serious results. In the rugged 
hills of the Appalachian Mountains, where 
the soil is not the most fertile, forests have 
been fortunately preserved, while the for- 
estless regions of the Mississipyi Valle 
have absorbed nearly one-third of the_ till- 
ers of the soil, the greatest foes to w90d- 
lands, The food supply from the West has 
caused large tracts on the Atlantic sea- 
board to be spared. In Massachusetts 
more acres of forest exist now than at 
the beginning of the century, because 
it has become unprofitable to keep 
many tracts clear of wood. But it is cer- 
tain that the conditions which have post- 

oned the question ef forest management 

ave about exhausted their influence; in 
the next half century we shall imperative- 
ly need a systematic control of our remain- 
ing timbered districts. The second-class 
lands of the Appalachian forest district are 
likely to be attacked by the farmer, ‘but 
from a wider point of view the Nation can- 
not afford to have them tilled, for the rea- 
son that we need the existing forests for 





his faults, the American public ought to be 


the supply of timber me may afford as 
well as for their effect on the rainfall and 
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wa of the rivers in whose 
Saliooe dees tet | 
“The forests are a cious heritage of 
rovided hin: with 8 cradle, they furnished 
the soil, and they still offer him their help 
in some of his greatest needs. No man 
right to destroy them when their destruction 
means calamity to his fellows or his successors. 
To give the individual the right to appropriate 
overthrow them at his will is to constitute 
the inwa framod ‘by shortcightcd pant Tes 
@ sho 
time they were annulled.” . ieee lod 


There are sixteen ee illustrations 
and nearly 100 pictures and dia sin the 
text. “Aspects of the Earth” contains a 
well-selected mass of information with 

eat clearness and with special reference 
0 the needs of North Americans. 


——— 


NEW BOOKS. 


—The Permanent Elements of Religion, 
Bampton Lectures for 1887. By W. Boyd 
Carpenter, D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Ripon. 
London: Macmillan § Co.—After more than 
two years’ delay, owing to hindrances per- 
sonal to the author, the present volume 
makes its appearance. It contains the 
usual number of lectures, and is devoted to 
a subject of wide general interest at the 
present day. Bishop Carpenter prefixes a 
valuable introduction of some sixty pages, 
quite needful to be read in advance. He 
then discusses the probable permanence 
and chief essential elements of religion 
What these essential elements are he clear 
ly states in two lectures on “ Essentia 
elements witnessed in the history of thre 
universal religions,” viz., Islamism, Bud. 
dhism, and Christianity, and “the relation 
of the three universal religions to the 
essential elements of religion.” These 
are followed by lectures on religion 


and morality, necessity of religiofi, 
and religion and personality. The last leet. 
ure ison “The Religion of the Future.” 
This opens up numerous points of inquiry 
and furnishes ground for various specula- 
tions and surmises. As a Christian, the 
writer cannot, of course, have any doubt 
that Christianity must ultimately prevail 
over all the world; but as to the question 
of what modifications or changes it may 
undergo, there is room for widely diver- 
gent opinions. Some useful notes and an 
index are supplied. On the whole, the 
present volume takes its place as a valu- 
able contribution to the time-honored series 
of Bampton lectures. 

—Man and His World; or, The Oneness of 
Now and Eternity. A series of imaginary dis- 
courses between Socrates and Protagoras. By 
John Darby. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 
cott Company.—John Darby is a Philadel- 
phia physician, well onward in years, who, 
in addition to his proper professional work, 
is much in love with philosophical and 
mataphysical speculations and inquiries. 
He has written some eight or ten volumes 
like the present and is the moving spirit in 
“the Garretsonian Society” in Philadelphia, 
with its 900 members. The first half of the 
volume, entitled “Two Thousand Years 
After,” was written and published about 
twenty years ago. ‘he latter half, 
showing the author’s advance in spe- 
culation and _ principle, is entitled “The 
Eternal Now.” Dr. Darby expects, by this 
latter writing and the faithful study of his 
various books, “‘ to bring something of har- 
mony out of the prevalent confusion of the 
times, and to reconcile the childish, yet de- 
structive, differences that separate people 
of the various sects and systems.” The pla- 
tonic dialogue is well managed by Dr. 
Darby, and they who take interest in suck 
topics will find much curious and instruct. 
ive matier in the book. 


—The Evolution of Man and Christianity. Bg 
the Rev. Howard McQueary. New-York: D. 
Appleton § Co.—This is a rather astonishing 
book, considering whence it comes and what 
it contains. The writer is an Episcopal 
clergyman and naturally is expected to be- 
lieve and set forth the doctrines held by the 
Church and publicly avowed in its creed 
and liturgy. The book, however, is an at- 





‘tempt to show that the theory of evolu- 








tion supplies the great remedy for all 
human ills and difficulties. The author 
declares that he has’ been ‘“ emanci- 
pated from the thraildom of a crude 
and irrational traditionalism” chiefly by 
Prof. Le Conte’s criticisms and teach- 
ings, and that a thorough and “‘com- 
plete reconstruction of traditional and 
popular theology” is soon to take 
place. As a contribution. to the dis- 
yet in regard to evolution, Mr. MeQueary’s 

ook is of no special value. He repeats tha 
arguments of his teachers with great fervor, 
but with no additional force. The strange 
part of the matter is that, being pledged 
as a teacher of Christian truth accord- 
ing to the creed and standard of the 
Church of which he is a minister, he should 
place himself before the reading public as 
an open essay of what he was ordained 
to hold and preach. 

—The Continuous Creation. An Application 
of the Evolutionary Philosophy to the Chris- 
tiam Religion. By Myron Adams. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin § Co.—The writer of this 
volume of essays is pastor of a Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Rochester, N. Y., 
and is among what are called the “ ad- 
vanced” thinkers of the day. Heis in full 
accord with such men as Tyndall, Darwin, 
M. Arnold, Le Conte, Fiske, &c., and sets 
forth plainly and foreibly his agreement 
with the notion, rejected by Christians gen- 
erally, that orthodox or “traditional” re- 
ligion is destined to meet with speedy and 
inevitable revolution. Mr. Adams’s book. 
is, to say the least, a very readable one, and 
will prove useful even to those who dissent 
from the writer in showing how many and 
various are the reasons assigned for this 
confidence in the alleged near approach of 
fundamental changes in the religion of the 
Christian world. The reader who has the 
opportunity will find it interesting as well 
as profitable to compare Mr. Adams’s work 
with Dr. McCosh’s “Religious Aspect of 
Evolution,” noticed in these columns. 

—Dr. Muhlenberg. By W. W. Newton, D. D. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin § Co.—This is one 
of a new series, ‘“‘ American Religious Lead- 
ers.” r. Newton’s purpose is not to write 
a biography of the distinguished philan- 
thropist and educator, this being quite un- 
ealled for, since the full and exhaustive 
octavo by Miss Anna Ayres covers the 
ground completely. The writer's object is 
rather to give in reasonable space a study 
of Dr. Muhlenberg’s character and posi- 
tion, in order, as he _ phrases it, “to 
bring out the relationship of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s work to the subsequent develop- 
ment of Christianity in America resulting 
from his life.” This he does by dwelling 
upon the educational services of the found- 
er of St. Paul’s College, his remarkable 
effort known as “ the memorial movement” 
in the Episcopal Church, and the “ growth 
of institutionalism through the genius of his 
personality.” Dr. Newton writes earnestly 
and Glearly, and his book is sure to find ap- 
preciative readers. 

—Diabolology. The Person and Kingdom 
of Satan. By the Rev. E. H. Jewett, 8S, T. D. 
New-York : Thomas Whittaker.—This rather 
uneouth title the writer has given to the 
Paddock Lectures of 1889. The subject is 
not a new one, and though Satan’s person- 
ality is not an article of the faith, it is yet a 
qnestion as to whether it is a fact or a 


fable. Dr. Jewett sets himself in earnest 
contention for the reality of Satan’s exist- 
ence and power, as frequently spoken of 
and recognized in the New Testament. His 
book contains a full discussion of the snub- 
ject, presenting all the evidence and giving 
one lecture to a defense of the rendering in 
the Lord’s Prayer, “deliver us from the 
Evil One,” asthe Revised Version has it. 
The book is well printed, except that more 
accurate proof reading ought to have been 
given to quotations from the Greek, &c. 


PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE ‘POPE. 

Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
were received recently in a private audience 
by the Pope. They were presented by Gen. Sir 
J. Lintorn Simmo 
tie Guard Be Honor Pi Pontifical Court 

a er Royal Highness 
ceived with royal honors, and the audience | last. 
ed half an hour. After the reception of th 
Princess and the Marquis, the Pope receiv 
their suite in his private apartment. . 




























































































































































































































































AVERAGE PRICES ARE NOT HIGHER 
THAN THOSE OF LAST YEAR. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR WORKING 
PEOPLE BRINGING SATISFACTORY 
RETURNS TO OWNERS. I 


The condition of the renting market for resi- 
dence property for the coming year presents 
few changes compared with last year’s figures. 
In some quarters rents have been advanced. In 
many there have been concessions. The aver- 
age will show landlords’ rent rolls differing in no 
essential respect from those which have been 
made up since 1885. Most of the advances have 
been made upon property whose leaseholds are 
expiring, such leaseholds having for some years 
commanded a premium from sub-lessees. This 
property comprises not merely buildings that 
are used wholly or in part fer business, but also 
a great deal of tenement property in various sec- 
tions of the city. 

It has been the practice of landlords to gauge 
their rentals by the rolls of the large estates. 
Such estates commonly expect to receive for 
ordinary property 5 per cent. in excess of taxes, 
water rents, and repairs. Asamatter of faci, 
this standard of rentals compels many holders 
of property to accept much less than 5 per cent. 
for desirable holdings, because it is impossible 
to buy property either at auction or at private 
sale at its taxable valuation, and by so much ex- 
cess as may be paid over and above that valua- 
tion: the income necessarily loses in percentage. 
The practical result is thatin very desirable 
property landlords will hardly average much 
more than 4 per cent. above all expenses. On 
the other hand, in the case of property which is 
not especially desirable, notably in tenement 
property, the average percentage of income will 
pgobably not be much less than 10 per cent. 
upon a fair market value of the property. 

There have been signs within a year or two of 
a reduction of this percentage. he advent of 
improved tenements and of better accommoda- 

ions for people who cannot afford to pay even 
what may be called fair rents in this city has 
worked changes which seem likely to continue, 
and which will probably, in a few years more, 
reduce the income-bearing quality even of a 
cheap class of houses tc an average hardly in ex- 
cess of 6 per cent. Those agents and estates 
who make a specialty of —— property to the 
kind of = who cannot pay fancy prices and 
who do not expect to hire entire houses have 
been very busy for the past few weeks in provid- 
ing accommodations and making leases to new 
tenants. Since tenants of this kind comprise a 
very large majority of the population of the city 
such changes as might occur in the renting mar- 
ket would be of the widest interest. 

To begin very near the bottom, it is an en- 
couraging sign to those who have undertaken 
to improve the homes of the working classes 
that there is very little disposition ong 
those who have mong den the advantages o 
what are known ¢ mproved tenements to 
make any changes and a positive disinclination 
on their wg to step backward into old modes 
of life. One of the societies established for the 
purpose of providing improved homes for work- 
ing people is able to report that its business was 
never so good as at present, and that nearly all 
of the leases that existed last year have been 
renewed. 

It is a policy of this society to encourage 
cleanliness among the tenants by promising 
that in case the rooms and apartments shall be 
keptin good order, the society will gradually 
add improvements to them, thus ead | con- 
verting barracks into attractive homes. While 
believing in the principle of model tenements, 
this society has concluded that it would be 
wiser from a business point of view to add small 
improvements to existing tenements rather 
than to tear down and build anew. By this 
course very little initial expense was incurred 
and the results have been most gratifying. 

The changes in houses of this class have con- 
sisted mainly in improved ventilation . and 
plumbing and in providing better light for the 
rooms of tenants. This has made necessary such 
sinall expense that the rentals already have re- 
re the outlay. It has meant a thorough over- 

auling of t saomel ep J arrangements and the de- 
struction of partitions which shut out certain 
rooms in tenement houses from the light, the 
change thus providing in most cases windows 
ppening out doors from every room. 

n addition to these improvements, most of 
the houses thus taken in hand have been thor- 
oughly repainted and whitewashed or kalso- 
mined, and have been put in charge by tho 
society of trusty janitors, who are held re- 
sponsible for their condition, and who are, ina 
large sense, still under the control of the society, 
although in another their own masters, because 
above a certain income they are entitled to the 
rentals. The society requires these janitors to 
keep the doorways and halls of the houses in 
good order, and in all cases in which tenants 
prove desirable, and show a disposition to take 
care of their quarters and to make them cleanly. 
and attractive, the janitor is instructed to aid 
these efforts in every reasonable way. The 
results have been that there have been remark- 
ably few changes of tenants in houses of this 
kind, and the supply has hardly yet been equal 
to the demand. 

This system of interesting tenants in their 
Dwn rooms and apartments has been extended 
very widely, and it now includes many houses 
of the apartmentclass which were never known 
as tenement houses, but which provide accom- 
modation for "gon ey who cannot afford to pay 
more than $25 per month for quarters in this 
city. There seems to be no doubt, judging from 
reports on all sides, that landlords are fast com- 
ing to the conclusion that they will improve 
their own prospects and give a certainty to their 
own income by interesting tenants in this wa 
to an extent that could not otherwise be hoped. 
This discovery is of great value to the owners 
of tenement houses on the east side of 
the city, many of whom within the past 
year or two have had to accept declining rents, 
and to whom such declines meant sacrifices of 
income that could be ill afforded. Those who 
have been mindful during the Spring of the in- 
terests of their tenants haye found that in the 
same way they have served their own interests 
remarkably well. It has hardly been possible 
yet to carry rents to a much higher range in this 
section of the city than that of last year, but 
wherever improvements in tenement houses 
have been made, the apartments have been much 
more readily rented than before, and now it may 
be truly said that those who are suffering chiefly 
are the landlords who have neglected to make 
improved provisions for the comfort of their 
tenants. 

Even large concessions in rent will not induce 
tenants to take up with property that has been 
neglected and in regard to which the landlord is 
unwilling to give assurances of improvement. 
“This much already has been accomplished by 
the movement to establish good homes for the 
working people, and although it is not yet quite 
possible to say that those who entered upon this 
enterprise by the outlay of sufficient capital to 
erect model tenements yet see their way clear 
toa really adequate return upon that invest- 
ymnent, there seems to be little doubt that the en- 
terprise will prove a paying one, and that it 
must result in a general improvement in the 
homes of those who are obliged to put up with 
tenement quarters. 

In flats and apartments in which rents aver- 
age higher than in tenement houses, it has been 
found that the great growth of the suburbs of 
this city outlying the down-town districts has 
served as a check upon any advance in rent. It 
seems still to be true that to one person who de- 
sires to get away from New-York there are ten 
who want to live here, and on that account there 
is always a demand for medium-priced apart- 
ments which is sufficient to enable landlo to 
get a fair return on their property. This applies 
especially to apartment houses south of the 
lower boundary of Central Park. In certain 
parts of the city there is always danger to re- 
spectable families in hiring quarters apart- 
ments. 

It has usually happened, however, that land- 
lords who have not been particular in regard to 
the kind of tenants to whom they rent their 
property have,in the long run, suffered from 
this carelessness, and it is not really a hard 
matter for families desiring to be res tably 
quartered to find apartments suited their 
needs and imeans. Several weeks ago, when the 
renting season Was young, there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of landlords and agents to ask 
higher rents than were obtained last year for 
apartment property below the Park. Compara- 
tively few Nenante were waa make terms 
at the advanced rate,and all the renting done 
this month has been at figures rarely in excess 
of those which were obtained last year. 

Above the lower boundary of the Park on both 
sides of the city it has been necessary to make 
quite large concessions from the prices that 
were asked early in the season It is hardly safe 
to say that the new apartment houses erected 
up town within the past year have indicated 
. overbuilding, but it is certainly true that land- 

lords have been obliged to favor tenants in order 
to build up new neighborhoods, and the effect 
has been that those willing to move up town, 
putting themselves to some inconvenience 
thereby, have found it possible to be 2ccommo- 
dated at much lower rates than down-town ten- 
ants, and,on the whole, quite as ay 
The renting of houses has been rather slow in 
the new quarter, but very good in the lower 
section of the city. Atthis time there are very 
few signs out down town, while in the sections 
outlying the Park on both sides of the city signs 
are to be seen on almost every hlock. People 
who have always lived down tow? are positive- 
ly disinclined to move away, and, in spite of the 
yapid encroachment of business both on the resi- 
dence avenues and on the side streets, houses in 
this section are renting quite as well as they 
ever did. 

Inquiry among agents who deal only in high- 
priced rented property shows that their busi- 
ness has suffered somewhat season. The 
elass of —* who depend for a livelihood 
upon the condition of the market for ra a 
securities, and who in years —_ cared little 
about the rent of property so ong ast suited 
them, have been finding of late that they have 
been opined to conform their mode of life to 

ew conditions, meaning either that landlords 

ve had to reduce rents or that tenants 
yo moved inte guartera iess expensive. 












se this hag helped high- 
class ; houses at the eepense of. 
rivate reside: property. Usually, however, 
fen ords have content to scale their rent- 
als rather than lose good tenants, and leases 
have been renewed less with the regard to true 
rental. values than upon the hope that condi- 
tions in the 8 urity market may take 
a turn for the better, and that the ts wh 
they are now favo will time be able 


make up losses to thi 





IN THE REAL ESTATE FIELD. 





PETER FUNK PRACTICES AGAIN—PRE- 
VENTING UPHEAVED STREETS, 


The week’s record in the real estate market, so 
far as it appears from the reports of sales at the 
Exchange, shows that there was greater appar- 
ent activity than during any week for along 
time. Thisrecord is misleading. The list of 
sales was an uncommonly long one, and the 
prices given were remarkably good, but it is not 
to be doubted that a very large proportion of 
the offerings were bought in by the owners 
themselves. 

During the Fall and early part of the Winter 
the market was comparatively free from this 
kind of business. For several weeks past there 


have been indications of sham sales, and last 
week these indications were more pronounced 
than at any other time. It thus happened, 
according to the reports from the Exchange, 
that property appears to have brought a very 
good price, while as a matterof fact the samo 
roperty has been offered among the offices of 
trobers after the sale at auction at a price con- 
siderably under that at which it was knocked 
down. 

It may be recalled that two or three years ago 
there was occasion fora or e against busi- 
ness of this character. Such business is always 
demoralizing. It causes discontent among those 
who may have sold earlier in the season and who 
may thus be led to suppose that their property 
was sacrificed. It gives to owners desiring to 
sell a fictitious idea of market values. The nat- 
ural tendency of this condition is to put a seri- 
ous cheek upon legitimate business. When this 
practice grew to an extent that demanded cor- 
rection formerly, the Directors of the oe 
were obliged S step into the breach and 
pass rules to govern sales. These. rules 
met with serious opposition on the part 
of auctioneers, but were salutary in their char- 
acter and for a time served the desired purpose. 
It is perhaps hardly to be apprehen ed that 
there will be further necessity for corrective ac- 
tion on the part of the Directors, but undoubt- 
edly the tendency to make fictitious sales has 
lately been growing in favor, and if it shall con- 
tinue the market must suffer. This practice 
brought the Exchange into positive repute 
before, and it is inevitable that if it be encour- 
aged the same effect must follow again. 

Matters have come to such a pass that there is 
talk among those who were engaged in the 
former crusade of petitioning the Directors to 
pass a rule which shall compel auctioneers to 
make announcement to the bidders whenever 
property may be tet in on the owner’s ac- 
count. ' There is no objection to the practice by 
owners of protecting their property. Their 
right is recognized to set a price even upon prop- 
erty that is to be offered at auction, and to see 
that it shall not be sold at anything below that 

rice. On the other hand, itis denied that they 
favo any right to bid in property at a price 
above its market value and to give out a report 
of such a sale as though it were genuine. 

Perhaps nothing may be done by the Directors 
at present in the line suggested, but if the 

ractice which now seems be coming into 

‘avor shall be further extended, it is quite cer- 
tain that complaint will be formally lodged 
against the offenders and measures will be at- 
tempted to put the Exchange right upon this 
subject. The pres of such a contingency 
lies in the fact that a practice of this kind is 
very apt to grow, and that owners who wish to 
establish a high record of value for their prop- 
erty are encouraged by this means to come into 
the market and indulge in such deception. 
Happily no permanent good has ever come to 

roperty thus manipulated, and it is a matter of 
Mistinct record that a great deal of harm has 
been done by it. 

It was noticed during the week that owners 
have come to realize that there is a very dull 
market at present for unimproved property. 
Few vacant lots were put up at auction, and 
very few builders were noticed at any of the 
salés. Thismay be cunstrued as an indication 
that builders have supplied themselves with 
pretty much all the land that they can handle 
this season. Such demand as now exists for va- 
cant lots is for property conveniently situated 
and readily accessible. ince most of the vacant 
property offered in the market is situated up 
town, it follows that such property can be 
readily sold only in case it is handy to the 
elevated railroad. There is always a demand 
tor lots of this character, and there is now 
a special demand for lots not costing too much 
on which houses for private residence can be 
erected and can be sold advantageously to the 
builder at about $20,000. The . three-stor 
houses built on streets outlying the elevate 
railroad on both sides of the city have found a 
ready market at prices within this figure, and it 
is altogether probable that builders who may be 
content to put up such houses, and _ to expect 
only a reasonable profit for their work, can con- 
tinue doing a good business. 

The trouble with the building trade in this city 
is that ithas become very largely speculative. 
Building loans are easily obtained, and as a 
builder can thus put up a block of houses at 
small personal outlay, and has therefore the 
chance of making a good turn with the minimum 
of risk to himself, the peegge pf among builders 
has been in the direction of large operations. 
Some of the best builders are now contentin 
themselves with the construction of smal 
houses for private residences, and there seems 
to be little danger that the season will be un- 
profitable to them. 

It is important to a builder that his sites shall 
be well chosen. Experiences in the upper sec- 
tions of the city have not been very happy 
among those who have bought homes for them- 
selves on. unrestricted blocks. In many cases, 
indeed, such owners have been obliged to buy off 
time and again builders who have gone up on 
their blocks with the intention of erecting mas 
dwellings in a neighborhood of select homes. I 
has not always er that the builders 
have a | intended to do anythin 
of the kind, and it is a matter o 
proof that many such alleged builders have 
made a very good livelihood within the 
last few years by threats of this kind, under 
which they could levy tribute. Intending buy- 
ers having heard of these experiences are be- 
coming quite critical in the matter of location. 
The zneulé has been that many blocks have been 
restricted for the benefit of buyers, and that in 
the future it will be much more difficult than in 
the past for any one to take out plans and per- 
mits for tenement houses in the neighborhoods 
of private residences. 

Naturally the rapid-transit question has been 
the all-absorbing ae among real estate men 
during the week. The net result of what has 
been done at Albany or left undone seems to be 
that the matter is in as much of a muddle as 
ever and the outlook for relief about as slim as 
can be. Property owners have come to the con- 
clusion that the tactics pursued in regard to the 
World’s Fair are to be repeated in this instance. 
Although no less anxious for rapid transit than 
at any time, they feel that this subject has been 
resolved into a mercenary question of politics 
in which the interests of the city have been 
entirely ignored, and with which the project 
has been made a football for political schemers. 
The ray of hope that enters into discussion upon 
this subject comes from the acceptance of their 
appointment by the Commissioners named by 
the Mayor. Itis felt that no possible criticism 
can be directed at these selections, and that if 
the Legislature shall be persuaded to pass any 
kind of a bill, it will be a very difficult and dan- 
ng matter not to name these Commissioners 

it. 


Lower Broadway is again in about as disgrace- 
ful condition as it has been at any time within 
the last six months. The pavement has been 


torn up, and more dirt has been thrown out * 


upon the cobblestones every day, becoming 
speedily converted into mud, than the Street- 
Cleaning De ent could take up in a week. 
This condition has brought up again the agita- 
tion over the construction of roomy subways 
which will provide for all kinds of underground 
communication. Those who advocated some 
years ago the construction of large tunnels for 
this p se, which should obviate the necessity 
of ever displacing pavements on the surface, are 
again urging this sort of reform. It is contended 
that until some such plan shall be adopted, 
asphalt, concrete, and | at pavements in this 
city must always be a failure. 

n the principal that there is small use in cry- 
ing, over spilled milk, it may be that nothin 
will come of the complaints that are made o 
the present condition of Broadway. But it is 
more than probable that in connection with the 
plans of paving the Boulevard with asphalt, 
some movement will be started in behalf of the 
improved system. It is believed to be certain 
that, if the Boulevard shall be paved and should 
become attractive for homes on that account, 
the steam and gas companies would immediate- 
ly rush in and undo all that may have been ac- 
complished in beautifying the street. If tne 
authorities can be persuaded to make the exper- 
iment of a single large conduiton the Boulevard, 
this will no doubt he the beginning of a move- 
ment for concentratfng control of the streets in 
some one official who will be held responsible 
for their condition thereafter. 

The danger of autocratic power is fully recog- 
nized by those who make this recommendation, 
but the answer to objections of this kind is that 
the city has become too large for the present 
subdivision of power. The action of Baron 
Haussman, Prefect of the Seine, a position essen- 
tially like that of our Commissioner of Public 
Works, in tearing up the streets of Paris in order 
to provide a conduit suitable for all underground 
purposes, is ci as the pattern after which this 
city should now go, for since this work was done 
in Paris the streets of that city have been models 
of cleanliness, and have been maintained in good 
condition at ouly the moderate outlay required 
for wear. i 





CHIOAGO WANTS JOHN BROWN’S FORT. 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., April 26.—-The Secretary of 
State has issued a license to the John Brown 
Liberty Museum, at Chicago, to purchase and 
remove to Chicago the building known as John 


Brovn's Fort, at Harper’s Ferry. Capital stock, 
#180000; sted rude! a H. H Beok.. J. A. Cole- 





man, Alfred Moore. 


é 





_ NATIONAL’ GUARD GOSS 


Corps of the First and Second Brigades, will oc- 
oupy the State Camp of Instruction the coming 


season. The ule of the Adjutant. General 
‘is asfollows; 
June 28 to July 5—The -ninth Regiment, Col. 
James Oa % 
eon 5 fo i e Ninth mt, Col. Wifiam 
July 12 to 19-—-The Wourteenth Regiment, Col. 


ding, and a provisional 

bai on composed separate com es com- 
panes Lieut. Col. Alexis C, Smith, enty-third 
July 19 to 26—The Thirteenth Regiment, Col. David 
EB Adston ,and First and Second Bri- 


gade 8 le 

July 26 to Aug. 2—The Bixty Boh Regiment, Col. 
Seat St Weloh, Jr., commanding, and a provisional 
battalion com of separate compan com- 
manded a or Wallace A. Downs, Seventy-first 

en 

Aug. 2 to 9—The t Provisional ent, com- 
posed of battalions of four separa ce hn 
of infan each, ded respectively by Capt. 
William ubennes Nineteenth Se te Com. 


pany; Oapt. Arthur M. urnhy. Sixteenth Separate 
ompany, and Capt. Charles W. Eddy, Thirty-second 
Se goes | we 

y rs 9to 16—The Second Provisional Regiment, 

composed of three battalions of four separate com- 

oy ree respectively by 

. Kirby, Second Separate Company; 

Capt. Henry C. moses, Twentieth hag eho Com- 

any, and Capt. les B. Gaskill, Forty-second 
eparate Company. 

Except that the idea of forming a provisional 
battalion from the companies of regularly- 
organized regiments volunteering for that pur- 
pose has been abandoned, the forégoing assign- 
ment is essentially identical with the scheme 
already outlined in this column. 

The selection of battalion commandants, while 
it may be the occasion of disappointment to a 
number of officers who are young in commis- 
sion and experience if not in years, will afford 

eneral satisfaction. [t had come to be regarded 
n certain circles in this section that the position 
of hanno battalion commandant was one 
which should be conferred in rotation upon 
junior field officers of regiments, without re- 
ag to their especial fitness or qualifications 
or the performance of that duty. The errone- 
ousness of this supposition is in this instance 
unmistakably emphasized by the Adjutant 
General. The two battalion commandants 
named by Gen. Porter—Lieut. Col. Smith and 
Major Downs—have proved their fitness in 
former seasons and under trying conditions, 
and have demonstrated that, combined with 
tactical and executive ability, they possess the 
faculty. of imparting information to the troops 
committed to their instruction. 

It will be observed that the memorandum of 
dates and tours of service before given makes no 
mention of-the officer who is to command the 
two provisional regiments, that announcement 
being reserved for the formal orders which are 
to follow. Itis gone known, however, that 
Col. Alexander 8.°Bacon will be placed at the 
head of the first of these organizations, and it is 
quite within probability that Col. Bacon will 
continue in control of the Second Provisional 
Regiment. At one time it was contemplated to 
commit the latter to the tender mercies of Col. 
David E. Austen, commanding the Brooklyn 
Thirteenth, but that officer prefers to expend all 
his energies upon his own organization. 

In addition to the desire of General Head- 

uarters to insure a uniform system of instruc- 
tion of provisional regiments, the selection of 
Col. Bacon has been rendered well-nigh impera- 
tive by the great unanimity with which the 
separate companies throughout the State, who 
have heretofore experienced the benefits of his 
supervision and instruction, have preferred re- 
quests for his appeintment as their commanding 
officer during the coming tours of fleld service, 
an uncommon personal compliment in the his- 
“— of the National Guard. 

The experiment of constituting Captains of 
separate companies commandants of the pro- 
visional battalions will be followed with more 
than ordinary interest, since its outcome will go 
a great way toward determining the feasibility 
ot erecting those organizations into permanent 
battalions and regiments, to be officered, in re- 
spect of field and staff, from within their own 
ranks. The majority of the officers appointed 
to. the responsible position of battalion 
commander will make their first essay in 
this direction at the gen ep, encamp- 
ment, Capt. Kirby of Auburn, with asingle excep- 
tion, so far as recollection serves, being the only 
head of a separate company who has had oppor- 
tunity to discover his ability in the handling of 
a battalion in field mancwuvres. But it is confi- 
dently anticipated by General Headquarters 
that all the appointees, without regard to pre- 
vious conditions or experience, will give a good 
account of themselves. q 


When the National’ Guard was equipped 
throughout with the new blue overcoats a year 
ago in preparation for the Washington Centen- 


nial parade, it was found that there were many 
iraelcy, jr in the property returned to the State. 
The old gray overcoats not accounted for were 
charged against the organizations by the Ord- 
nance Department, and strenuous efforts were 
made to straighten out the accounts. Some 
months ago a sale of condemned property was 
held at. the State Arsenal, in which were 
included a large number of the _ dis- 
earded overcoats. Following this sale the 
department began to receive offers from the 
commandants of organizations to make good 
their shortages. An investigation was set on 
toot, which discovered the fact that the pur- 
chasers of the condemned property were endeav- 
oring to dispose of the overcoats, which they 
had bought at a nominal price, to the organiza- 
tions which were short, and that the latter pro- 
posed to balance their outstanding accounts by 
turning in the gray overcoats so procured at 
their full value. 

To meet this emergency an order was issued 
by General Headquarters permitting the com- 
mandants of organizations short on overcoats to 
make good their deficiency in cash by paying to 
the Chief of Ordnance the actual cost of the 
missing clothing. The plan has worked admira- 
bly, and but few of the outstanding accounts 
now remain open on the books of the Ordnance 
Department. 


*** 

In the Thirteenth Regiment Lieut. Col. Hard- 
ing drilled Companies A, C, D, F, H, and I asa 
battalion last Wednesday evening. The turnout 
was rather discreditable in point of numbers, 
the fronts averaging only twelve files. In the 
matter of enthusiasm and active interest the 
officers might with profit read a chapter from 
the Twelfth New-York. They are too slow in 
the Thirteenth. Companies B, E, G, and K 
drilled Thursday evening, Col. Austen in com- 
mand, equalized into six companies of sixteen 
files, which was a small turnout for these com- 


panies, three of which are nearly up tothe. 


maximum in strength. The drill was mainly 
by bugle, with which the officers and men are 
far from familiar, while with the exception of 
far am G the movements, such as right and 
left front into line would ee nape to have had 
but little attention at the hands of the company 
officers in their company drills. 

There seems to be no report of progress in the 
matter of the Thirteenth Regiment Armory. The 
architect has the job by means of influence, and 
in due time it is expected that he will submit 
plans to the commission. 

The Signal Corps of the First and Second Brig- 
ades go into camp with the Thirteenth. There 
is a peculiar fitness in this disposition, since the 
Thirteenth was the first regiment to illustrate at 
the State Camp, during the régime of Adjt. Gen. 
Farnsworth, what could be aécomplished in the 
way of a regimental Signal Corps. Immediately 
after the failure of the Second Brigade Corps 
to send a single message on the occasion of the 
reconnoissance trip of the Thirteenth on Long 
Island in June last, Col. Austen organized a 
signal corps in the regiment, which, accordin 
to competent judges, has attained to a hig 
state of proficiency, and it is expected that the 
combination of this organization in active work 
with the brigade corps will accrue largely to the 
advantage of the latter. 

Some time since committees were appointed 
in the Thirteenth Regiment to consider the ques- 
tion of dress uniform, consisting of five of the 
rank and file from each company, while to this 
number were added three members of the Board 
of Officers, or a total committee of fifty-three. 
Major Ackerman offered an imported uniform 
of scarlet, white for band, blue for officers; 
Col. Austen submitted a State service dress 
trimmed with white, and many others were 
suugedt ’ The rank aud file were decided 
an vo for their old gray dress coat, 
the same as formerly worn by the Thirteenth 
Regiment and as now worn by the Seventh 
Regiment. The vote was unanimous; the 
selection was with the same unanimity adopted 
by the companies in over company by solid 
vote, and nA the ard of Otfticers, which 
was about ever y divided, ratified the selection 
of the rank and tile and made the vote unani- 
mous. The uniforms are now being made. If 
the official approval is received from Albany in 
time, the first turnout in the now clothes will be 
at a dress inna mount in the Hanson Place 
armory on May 8. 

Col. Austen said that he thought the change 
would reduce his regiment in the outset about 
one hundred men, but the organization would 

ain in quality what it lostin quantity, andina 

ew months it would prove a source of great 
gain in the shape of {he best class of members. * 


The Colonel of a leading regiment, speaking 
about clerical work, said: ‘‘ Much relief to offi- 


cers could be given, and life rendered less bur- 
densome, if the present complicated system of 
forms, returns, &c., was revised. This labor 
should be reduced to the minimum. To briefly 
illustrate, one squad warrant for service of 
notices should suflice. Why one form for serv- 
ice of parade orders, and another for service of 
an order for election? Itis not a Paste’ by 
officers who are under salary in the Guard as 
State officers how much time has to be sacri- 


. ficed by a man of business, and how many are 


kept out of the force for this reason alone who 
would be most desirable accessions to the State 
service.”’ 


An election is to be held inthe Second Bat 
tery, Capt. David Wilson, on Tuesday evening, 


to fill the sition of junior First Lieutenan 
crea by the reorganization of the comman 
as a light battery. Second Lieut. Percy Farquhar 
is expected to be promoted ; : 

* 


Thegcondition of affairs in the Seventy-first 


Regiment, in connection with the internal 


troubles in Company B, has become ao Igrave 
that it cannot ee”, escape the attention of 


Five regiments and thirty-two separate oom- F ee 
panies of infantry, together with the Signal | 


dis 
6 rank and file 
Brooklyn organization. 


J * 

The belief is gaining ground that the Seventh 
Regiment will not undertake an excursion the 
coming Summer, although the committee of the 
Board of Officers appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of a trip or regimental encampment {has 
ars made its report. In the meantime Adjt. 
FisK is industriously engaged in instructing 
the non-commissioned officers in the ciples 
of Sy or y manceuvres. An interes Grit 

the armory on Wednesday night last, 
the four senior First Sergeants ao as Cap- 
tains Adit, Fisk panting bai on, and 
Col. App eton overlooking the operations for the 
urpose of pointing out and securing the correc- 
on of mistakes. 


“ik 

Col. Cavanagh is said to be averse to the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment opening the encampment sea- 
son at Peekskill, and he will endeavor to secure 
a change of date. Drills by Mot ood will be 
held at frequent intervals in preparation for 
the tour of cane Foy aera the First Sergeants 
of companies will be instructed in guard mount- 
ing by Adjt. Murphy on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings of this week. Brig. Gen. 
Fitzgerald is to iv eg the Sixty-ninth early in 
May, on which occasion marksman’s badges will 
be presented to the 1889'Creedmoor winners. 

Troop A, cavalry, Capt. Charles F. Roe, had an 
extensive outing at Van Cortlandt Park and 
Washington Heights on Friday last. Eighty- 
two officers and men, splendidly mounted, took 
part in the mancuvres, which were spirited and 
exciting. There was but one casualty, and that 
of merely insignificant seopertcns. 

On the evening of the same day the First 
i ot Signal Corps had a “‘ bareback” ride at 
Dickel’s, ahd afterward engaged in a flash-light 
drill at the Second Battery Armory under the 
direction of Capt. Gallup. 

* 


The Eighth Regiment is ordered by Col. 
George D. Scott to assemble for battalion drill 
and instruction in ‘‘the open” on May 19 and 


26. Meanwhile the several companies of the 
regiment are to be exercised in the armory in 
aiming and position drill in anticipation of the 
rifle practice season at Creedmoor. 


It is stated at Brigade Headquarters that 
Major William V. King, Lieutenant Colonel-elect 


of the Twenty-second Regiment, will not be or- 
dered before the meq gt xamining Board un- 
til the second week in May. 








THE ORIGIN OF COURTS-MARTIAL. 





EARLY ENGLISH CUSTOMS—THE METHODS 
OF PROCEDURE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The naval court-martial of to-day has its origin 
away back in the days of chivalry, although 
the many customs and formalities that at pres- 
ent obtain do not go back quite sofar. Our 
methods are based largely upon those of the 
English Navy, and it was not until the Long 
Parliament in 1643 passed an ordinance in rela- 
tion to martial law for the navy that written 
records of the proceedings were required. 

The military punishments in the time of 
Charles II. were inflicted very sparingly, but so 


quickly that public notice was not attracted. 
About this time a code of laws was framed by 
which crimes and offenses were specified, and 
were directed to be inquired into and punished 
by courts-martial held for the purpose. Provig- 
ion was also made for a Judge Kavooate who 
was empowered to administer opths, examine 
witnesses, and so forth. It was only afew years 


later that an amendment was added 
to a bill assigning death or such other 
punishment as a _ court-martial should 
adjudge, for desertion or mutiny, to the 


effect that no sentence of death should be 
passed, except between the hours of 6 in the 
morning and linthe afternoon. This, accord- 
ing to Macaulay, was because dinner was early, 
and hard drink ng being one of the qualifications 
of a gentleman, it was not supposed that any 
member of a court-martial, after dinirg, would 
be in a state in which he could safely be trusted 
with the lives of his fellow-creatures. 

In 1778 the first law for governing our navy 
was passed by Congress, and it referred to pen- 
alties for the losing of a man-of-war through 
negligence or misconduct. During the following 
year a Board of Admiralty was established, hav- 
ing, among other things, the power of ordering 
courts-martial, and it was recommended to the 
executive authorities of different States to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses before courts- 
martial. A Secretarv of Marine was author- 
ized a year or so later, and he was vested 
with authority to order courts-martial 
and was ordered to transmit to Congress 
the proceedings of any court recommending a 
capital sentence. Captains ‘of vessels were 
authorized to appoint courts for all but com- 
missioned officers, a power that they still hold, 
but the proceedings of these summary courts, as 
they are called, are to be approved by the senior 
officer present after revision by the Captain, 
excepting in cases where men are sentenced to 
loss of pay, which are always submitted to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The earlier law stated that general courts 
were to be composed of not more than thirteen 
members nor less than five, and the Judge 
Advocate was at that time the only one bound 
by oath not to disclose the vote or opinion of 
any member of the court unless obliged so to 
do in due course of law; whereas now all of 
the members are obliged to add that clause to 
their oaths, “to well and truly try the case now 
depending.” By the same articles, courts were 
empowered to imprison in cases of contempt of 
court or refusal to give evidence, 

The conception of courts-martial as courts of 
honor as well as courts of justice is acknowl- 
edged by the great limitation given by the ex- 
pression “‘ or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct,” which is found s0 
frequently as an alternative for penalties pre- 
scribed for certain offenses. Sentences extend- 
ing to loss of life require the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present, whereas 
less severe sentences require only a majority of 
the votes. Sentences of death, as well as those 
of dismissal of a commissioned or warrant 
officer, must be approved by the President. 

When all of the evidence for the prosecution 
and the defense has been submitted, and the 
accused has made any statement he may care to 
make, the court is cleared for deliberation, and 
then the members are ready, the voting is taken 
on the specification of the first charge, each 
member writing his opinion as to whether or 
ngt the specification is proved, proved in part or 
not proved. The votes are recorded by the 
Judge Advocate, who announces the result, and 
the voting on the charge is then —— with 
as to whether the accused is guilty, not guilty, 
or guilty in a less degree than charged, and so 
on through all the charges and specifications. 

Should guilt or partial guilt be proved, then 
each member writes down what he consid- 
ers an adequate punishment, and when each 
one has submitted his opinion they are all care- 
fully read over and the voting is taken on the 
mildest coma | first. The opinion of the junior 
is first taken, then the next in rank, and so on 
through the list, and if a majority be declared in 
favor of that sentence it stands as the punish- 
ment awarded; if not, the next mildest is taken 
up and the same proceedin - through with 
until a sentence approv: y the majority is 
agreed upon. This custom of ee junior 
vote before the others originated in France, and 
the reason for it was that the junior in ran 
presumably thé youngest member of the cour 
and in order that his vote should be independen 
and uninfluenced by the maturer opinions of his 
seniors he was obliged to be the first to vote. 


was 





THE KNIFFIN MURDER MYSTERY. 
TRENTON, N. J., April 26.—The mysterous raur- 
der of Mrs. Myra Kniffin, which lost public in- 
terest when the last Grand Jury failed to find an 
indictment against Emma Pursel, her cousin, 
who was arrested for the crime, has, it is now 


understood, been under the ¢élosest investi- 
— by the local authorities, and they claim 

have discovered valuable new evidence. 
Police Jus tice Matheson, who received a great 
share of the blame for the manner in which the 
case was carried on by the police befare the 
inquest, expresses himself as fully believ- 
ing that the Grand Jury, which meets next 
month, will find a true bill against Emma Pur- 
sel and that she will be tried for the murder. 
When asked what the new evidence was _he re- 
fused to answer, but said that Emma Pursel 
would undoubtedly be tried for the murder and 
that she would be acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity. When asked if this defense would be a 
spurious one, he replied that it would not bes 
that evidence was at hand to show that the wo- 
_— was really crazy when she committed the 

eed. 


THE TUG MWARTHUR BURNED. 

MILWAUKERF, Wis., April 26.—A special to the 
Evening Wisconsin from Kingston, Ontario, says: 
“The tug McAYthur, owned by the Collins Bay 
Rafting Company, was burned to the water’s 
edge yesterday, with $20,000 worth of wreck- 
ing adic pop! which she had just brought from 
the wreck of the steamer Armstrong. 

W. Leslie is the principal owner. He lost 
$5,000 on’ contract to raise the sunken 
steamer Armstrong. The boat is insured, but 


the mre pg Pept The McArthur was worth 
between $15, and $18,000, 











MAJOR BURKE’S GOLD MINE. 
TEGUCIGALPA, March 26.—Major E. A. Burke 
of New-Orleans fame is spoken of by the 
press as the enterprising Superintendent of 
the Retiro Honduras Gold Mining Soepeny: 
This company is consid neds to be Sarege’ n one 
of the most serious and considerable undertak- 


ings that have been established in the country. 





Tt capital is lar d its credit good, 
ronal are beine ote ed from the work that 
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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


‘WHY HOP GROWERS ARE POOR. 


A FEW FACTS SHOWING SOME OF THE 
“‘ BRAUTIES ” OF PROTECTION. - 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 
There is one item in the tariff measure now before 
Congress which has somehow escaped much notice, 
I refer to the duty on foreign hops, which it is pro- 
poeed to increase from 8 to 16 cents per pound. Even 
the ultra-protectionists on the Ways.and Means Com- 
mittee do not pretend that this is necessary. The 
only justification they can find is the plea of “ prac- 


tical politics.” Their action in this one instance is so 
charac’ 4 ao is worth while calling special 


on hops was 6 cents per pound. 
oF ag acquired a lar: Knowledges, ” as 

r. Range i probed oe putit to the committee, 
“we mre 3 cents—over 50 per cent. addition- 
al. was done in 1876, at the instance of the 
late Congressman Wilber. There was no reason for 
it, and the only purpose it served was to Mr. 

lber’s hop-producing constituents around at 

6 nextelection. The immediate effect was to over- 
roduction, with the result that whereas 
6 eleven years previous to the increased 
uty averaged 41 cents per pound, the average for 
the eleven years subsequent fell to 27%, cents per 


pound. 

For several years the New-York hop farmers have 
seen hard times. Their crop was a total failure in 
1886, and prices have since ruled so low that the in- 
dustry has been almost profitless. This’is main! te 
to overproduction, for an average crop of hops Cc) 
United States represents a surplus of 30 per cent. 
above the annual consumption. Hop growing is lim- 
ae to about a dozen counties in New-York and to 
the borders of the Pacific ng gr The industry is de- 
caying in New-York, while itis increasing rapidly in 
California, Washington, and Oregon. Stat 
Cogges of Oneida, in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee, put the cost of raisin 
hops in New- York at 15 cents per pound, and admitt 
that the crop was a Very precarious one. Asa matter 
of fact itis perhaps the most risky crop the farmer 
tries to raise except on the Pacific coast, where hops 
are a sure crop. Congressman Hermann of Oregon 
put the cost in his State at 8 to 10 cents per pound, and 
even thisis considered an overestimate by experts. 
The agerage yield _ acre on the Pacificcoast is more 
than double what it is in New-York. The indust 
has grown there from 15,000 bales in 1880 to 90,00) 
bales last year. In New-York 120,000 bales repre- 
sent an average crop. The clamor for a higher 
tariff is confined almost entirely to the coun 
hop associations of New-York. Congressman But- 
terworth pointed out the absurdity of trying to pro- 
tect the worn-out lands of one section of the country 
against the fertile lands of another section. 

he New: York farmer is yer ge me by a bad cli- 
mate and poor lands. He still further handicaps 
himself by Careless methods of cultivation and a lack 
of proper facilities for ne and curing his hops. 
All oj 16 fo offset by 











e Senator 


these disadvantages expects 
putting a prohibitive tariff on foreign hops, the im- 
portation of which is certainly not over 10 per cent. 
of the annual consumption. The competition from 
abroad is based purely on quality, a small proportion 
of foreign hops being combined by the brewer with 
the American product for flavoring purposes. 

Omitting the year 1887, when, oning to the failure 
of the 1886 crop, in New-York the importations were 
necessarily heavy, the gy pe imports and ex- 
ports of hops from 1882 to 1888 inclusive were: Im- 

orts, 13,679,444 pounds ; exports, 54,716,001 pounds. 

ngland is the only hop-producing country whose 
annual consumption exceeds jher average production, 
and since England is the only outlet for our surplus 
hops, it follows that our quotations are ruled by the 
London market. Prior: to the development of the 
industry on the Pacific coast, New-York hops found a 
ready sale in London. Oflate years the poor quality 
of the New-York pon has brought it into dis- 
favor, while Pacific hops are growing in popularity, 
so that last year ftive-sixths of our exports were 
“ Pacifics.” estern brewers also prefer Pacific 
hops, and still the fatuous New-York farmer fails to 
see where his competition comes from. 

A select committee of the House of Commons is 
now investigating the cause of the depression of the 
hop industry in England. The universal testifmony 
is that it is due to American competition. The cost of 
raising hops in England is put at 20 cents per pound, 
and a Dig wr ap English farmer stated that he con- 
sidered a duty of 30 shillings per 100 pounds, or 64 
cents per pound, would be adequate 
average cost of production in New-York State is 13 
cents per pound, (not 15 cents, as Senator Coggeshall 
put it,) and the New-York County Hop Associations 

iad the effrontery to petition Congress to increase the 
duty to 25 cents per pound. 

The industry in New-York State is bolstered up b 
the spirit of speculation which the hop boom of Task 
engendered when hops jumped in a few weeks from 
5Q cents to $1.20 per pound, and then as suddenly de- 
clined to 25 cents. was a senseless craze and has 
been the cause of incalculable harm to the farmers. 
It made hop growing in New-York State a bling 
mania, which a grower has well described as “ thé 
spirit of Wall Street carried afield.” Many farmers 
whose lands are entirely unsuited to the culture of 
hops, are induced to follow the industry by the fas- 
cination which its speculative character lends to it. 
They know the business is a lottery, but since the 
— has gone against them they claim that it hasn’t 

een fairly played and appeal to Policeman McKinley 
for “ protection.” 

The majority members of the Waysand Means Com- 
mittee state in their report: ‘‘ We have recommended 
no duty above the point of difference between the 
normal cost of production here, including labor, and 
the cost of like production in the countries which 
seek our markets.” The average ‘normal cost” of 
producing hops here, “including labor,” is about 10 
cents per pound, and the present duty (with transpor- 
tation ¢ wy ae constitutes a protective tariff of #00 
percent. According to Mr. McKinley and his follow- 
ers hops must therefore be produced for considerably 
less than nothing by the German farmers. 

The report further states: ‘“‘A critical examination 
of the subject will show that agriculture is suffering 
chiefly from a most damaging competition in our home 
market.” The recent report of Statistician Dodge of 
the Agricultural Department is the result of a fairly 
“critical examination of the subject,” and yet Mr. 
Dodge declares that our present condition of agri- 
= depression is due mainly to “ overproduoc- 

on. 

In presenting the views of the importers to the 
committee last month I tried to show the absurdity 
of raising the duty even from the point of view of an 
ultra-protectionist. Mr. Coggeshall with portentious 
dignity practically stated the opposition’s case in his 
pe ma. phrase: ‘I ama Republican,” and his asso- 
ciates proceeded to show that there were 40,000 more 
of them back home. They went on to intimate that 
the importers were aliens and entitled to no consid- 
eration, while the brewers who consume the hops are 
engaged in selling out their breweries to English 
syndicates. The brewer is also convicted of a strange 
partiality for the Democratic Party. 
case. HUGH FRANCIS FOX. 

NEW- YORK, Saturday, April 19, 1890. 
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“BLACK DRUM.” 


rotection. The 


THE 





ONE OF THE LARGEST GAME FISHES 
AND ITS PECULIAR HABITS. 


To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Referring to your extract fromthe Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, in last Sunday’s edition, entitled ‘‘ The 
Mysterious Music of Pascagoula,” I beg to call your 
attention to the work on ‘‘ American Fishes,” by Dr. 
George Brown Goode, the present Director of the 
National Museum at Washington, which will explain 
the ‘‘ music” as being the drumming noise made by 
the black drum, (Pogonias chromis.) 

Fo the benefit of such of your readers as may not be 
in possession of this valuable book, which is almost 
indispensable to all interested in angling, I will say 
that the black drum is one ofour largest game 
fishes, most abundant in the Southern States, but 


occurring along the Jersey coast, and often found in 
the waters of Staten Island, where one was caught 
last week in Prince’s og 

The drum belongs to the family of the Se nd 
which, owing to the peculiar structure of The air- 
bladder, possess the power of uttering sounds to a 
greater or less degree. Other members of the family, 
such as the weaktfish, croaker, and roncador, make a 
grunting sound when boated, (although old fishermen 
Claim to be able to detect the presence of a large 
school of weaktfish by the noise made by them while 
pe ey te the boat passes over them;) but the sound 
of the drum is the loudest, and, as mentioned in the 
extract referred to, can be very distinctly heard ata 
distance, The croak of the ubiquitous sea robin, 
which does not, however, belong to this family, is 
familiar to all who have ever wet a line in the bay. 

During the breeding season of the drum this noise 
is more pronounced than at any other time, the males 
calling to the females, who respond in lower tones; 
and at night, while feeding on the oyster and mussel 
beds, which provide their principal feod, the fish 
seem to grunt their satisfaction with the repast. 
Their strong, pavement-like teeth, work havoc 
with the oysters, and forty years ago this July the 
oyster planters of Prince’s Bay and other near-by 
waters lost their entire crop, owing to the descent 
we their beds of vast schools of this fish. Since 
then they have not put in an appearance in such 
numbers, although the damage done t them is con- 
siderable, as they seem to take delight in crushing 
pe Sreeene even though they may not require them 

or . 

While on this subject, permit me to thank you for 
the stand you have taken on the Jamaica Bay ques- 
tion, and to express the hope that you will as uncom- 

romisingly oppose the attempt now being made by 

he Department of Agriculture to gain control of the 
Fish Commission for the reward of political hangers- 
on. Thé work of the Fish Commission is of too valu- 
able a character to be turned over to a department so 
notoriously incapable of real scientific work as the 
seed-distribution office of the Government, and Mr. 
Paddock’s attempt should be promptly checked. Let 
us have at least one department where scientific at- 
tainments and not political favor shall Saige . 
The idea of an officer, who changes with every Ad- 
ministration, directing the scientific labors of men 
like Marshall McDonald, Bean, Clark, Ryder, 
Stearns, and others, and making appointments and 
removals at his pleasure, is preposterous. 

MARTIN EICHE. 

NEW-YORK, Friday, April 25, 1890. 
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UNKNOWN GREAT MEN. 





WHY THE RECOGNITION OF ALEXANDER 
HOLLEY’S WORK IS NOT UNDESERVED. 


To the Editor of thé New-York Times: 

On reading your editorial in Thursday’s issue on 
the bust of Alexander Holley to be placed in 
Central Park it occurred to me, as it has to thou- 
sands of others at various times, how little the 
world knows or honors its greatest benefactors. Mr. 
Holley’s services to the world were of a kind that 
were not confined to his own day and generation. 
By his improvements in the methods of working 
steel he has been saving this country many millions 
of dollars annu . He made no invention or dis- 


covery, however, that was sufficiently striking to 
attract “popular” attention, and hence, as you eay, 


“is pot known to the world as Watt, Fulton, or Morse 


is. Yet the value of his services to the community 
is not lessened on that account. 

To me this is an interesting subject of speculation, 
analy, why itis that often the greatest engineers 
and sciéntists receive so little reward in the © of 
worldly renown or riches. As for the renown, 

in great measure dune to the scientists them- 

selves. Knowing their business as thoroughly as 
do, they toet how little hot pollot can appreciate 
their work, and hence fail to court the admiration of 
the un riminating many, preferring that of the dis- 
criminating few. As to their failure to acquire a 


la of this world’s goods, it may be at. 
Scat i a a a 
walpable, are te a form 

rd 


t is 


t lack of ‘oe 
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“STEEL DISPLACING WOOD.” 
To the Editor of the Now-York Times: 

My attention has been drawn to the interest- 
ing article in THE NEw-YorkK Tras of the 5th 
inst., under the heading, “Steel Displacing 
Wood.” It is extremely well timed, and deals 


with a subject which is 


occupying the minds of 


our railroad managers at the present time, and 
which is of even more importance to the travel- 
ing public, if it only knewit. Inone particular, 


however, the history of 


thé subject as furnished 


by you is deficient, as the steel tie which has un- 


doubtedly made the best 

isthe “Standard Tie,” 

list of those under trial. 
A section of these ties 


ice on our Belt Line here for a 
icago and 


six months. The Ch 


récord in 


thig countr 
and is omitted ‘A 


in your 


has now been in serv- 
eriod of about 
estern Indiana 


Railroad is a road which has one of the heaviest 
traffiics in the United States, and over this 4 
tion have passed already more than big > of the 


heaviest trains without producin 
or the slightest weakness of any 


a loose bolt 


d, a service 


equivalent to three years on a railroad with 
ordinary travel. The fact that they have re- 


quired 
continue to be in 


less attention than wooden ties, and 
rfect condition, is the more 


astonishing when itis taken into account that 


the roadb 


where they are laidis not very g 
that they were laid in very wet weather durin 


ood, 


the Fall, and that they have been subject to 


the frosts 


and thaws of the Winter. 
But what is most important to the public is 
that the railroad officials are satisfied that the 


adoption of this type of tie, with its fastenings, 
is an important safeguard, if not an absolute 


prevention, against the upsettin, 


and spreading 


of rails, and that consequently by fts adoption 
the lamentable accidents from these causes 
which occur nearly every week throughout the 
country can be avoided. If those who have tried 
this tie are correct in this view, as I have no 
doubt they are, why should we not have laws 
compelling their employment, such as are now 
being passed in some States for the adoption 


of automatic couplers an 


d sufficient brake power 


upon every train? It would be an easy matter 
by having exhaustive tests made by applying 
lateral force between the rails to ascertain 
whether this claim to immunity from oo 


or spreading was well founded or not, an 


if itis, 


one origin at least of accident might be elimi- 
nated from railroad traveling. % 


One great merit in the 


ties I refer to is the ex- 


treme smoothness and easiness experienced in 


traveling over them. This arises 


rom the in- 


sertion of a wooden block in the channel of the 
tie to support the rail, thus bane the metal 
n 


contact which is so objectionable 


types of metal ties. 


all other 


at the result of the trial here has been satis- 


factory is 


roved by 
“ Standard 


ie” by one 


the adoption of the 
of our oldest and most 


conservative railroads, the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, which is about to lay an 
experimental section longer that thatof the 
Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad, and the 


ties for which are now 


being manufactured by 


Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps & Co. CHICAGO. 
——@—_—_. 
TEMPERANCE MEN PROTEST. 





THEY DON’T WANT A SPECIAL ELECTION 
ON THE PROHIBITION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 
Allow me to ask your usual liberality in entering a 


in the legislation on the 


- protest against the one-sided scheme of the majority 


bill submitting constitu- 


tional prohibition on a special election day. 

The New-York State Temperance Society, three 
Methodist Conferences, numbering 800 churches, and 
the chief officials of eight leading temperance organi- 
zations have unaminously and urgently petitioned 
that this amendment shall be treated as all others for 
the last forty years and be submitted at the reguiar 


November election. 

without a single 

the second Tues 
Is it fair thus to 


Against all these requests, and 
tition, the Senate has put it for 
of April, 1891. 

andicap us with a 


grievous dis- 


advantage before the contest opens? Our constituency 


is largel 
and pb | 


in the country, and must make more effort 
fice to vote than the votaries of the saloon, 


who are largely in the cities, as the votes in thirteen 


States have proved. In 


eight of the thirteen, where 


we had a fair canvass and an honest count, we carried 
the State against these demoralizing establishments. 
With an equal sum spent on either side to advocate 
their claims, and a fair unbiased vote, we could vote 


out the saloons from New-York, and prin 
Gov. Martin of Kansas says, has come 


most wonderful era of pros 


in what 
ere, ‘‘the 
perity which any State in 


this Union ever knew since the adoption of this 


amendment in 18381,” 


Mr. Blaine said: 


“Tt has 


been of incalculable benefit to the people of Maine”; 


and Senator In 


alls said: 


“Tt has conferred such 


good on our people that the vote to keep it would be 


almost una 
Kansas.” 


this 


Cc ere 
election cost mi 


ous among the business men of 


in the canvass? This 


sa no aes, give us a fair chance to cope with 
gan 
lions of 


cial 
useless expesdivare 
compel 


will rob us of 100,000 or more votes, and will 


the conviction that the Republican caucus, w 
debated the question of time. and nothing else for 
four hours, meant deliberate] 
in the crookedest method for 


ch 


to submit the question 
he purpose of killing off 


all chance for prohibition. If this is not the purpose, 
the Assembly will correct this date, listen to the 


ap 


sal of hundreds of thousands whose desire is the 


public welfare, and not money or office, and put the 
election on a day when we can fairly test the public 


opinion on the merits of the saloon system. 


ter our positive and earnes 


e en- 
t protest that the question 


shall not be prejudged or embarrassed by the Legis- 
lature, but demand fair play in this momentous and 


far-reaching contest with 


legalized oneness forti- 
A. J. CHURC 


fied wrong. A. J. A, 
Corresponding Secretary New-York State Temper- 
ance Society. 
——>__—__ 
THE WANAMAKER AXE. 
———_——<>—_———_ 


A CORRESPONDENT’S 
OF THE WORK 


To the Editor of the New- 


INACCURATE IDEA 
IT HAS DONE. 


York Times: 


Arecentissue of your paper contained an editorial 


on John Wanamaker. I 
methods and those of the 
instance of bad faith with 


t criticised his political 
Administration, and, as an 
the promises of civil serv- 


ce reform made by Mr. Harrison at the time of his 
election, referred to the removal of some forty thou- 


sand Democratic Postmas 


ters throughout the coun- 


try. 

There are some of usin this State who would like 
to know how this record compares with that of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration with reference to Repub- 


lican officials. 


We are under the impression that a 


much larger number of removals was made during 


the first year following Mr. 
than in the same time und 
lican leaders do not make 
causin 


Cleveland’s inauguration 
er Mr. Harrison. Repub- 
use of this fact for fear of 


discontent in the ranks of the party. 


Wholesale removal of competent officials should be 


stopped. 


But your criticism of the present Adminis- 


tration’s action in this regard was not madeon gen- 
eral principles, but was based on a comparison with 
that of the preceding Government. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Postmaster General was no more 


able to resist the pressure 


for office than has been 


Mr. Wanamaker, as a Comparative record of the two 
offices will show. If this be not the fact we should 


be glad to have yo 
Win you give thts 
us with a réply? 


show that we were misinformed. 
space in your columns and favor 


OHN TRAFFORD. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Thursday, April 10, 1890. 
{It is not the fact, as our correspondent would 
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STEAMER OUTFITS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
INCLUDING 

STEAMER OHAIRS, 

STEAMER TRUNKS, VALISES, 
STEAMER SHOES, ; 
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NEW-YORK, oper: AND 
OUGH MOKETS. AT REDUCED 
AVERPOOL, LONDON DUBLIN, < 


Snare OF NEV re ae ag 
ATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Thurs.,May 8,5A.M. 
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AMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET OO. 

EXPRESS SERVICE between New-York, 
Sou pton, (London, Fazis,) and Ham the 
new -serew £eamers of 10,000 tons 12,500 
to 16,000 horse Bron 
AUGUSTA VI RIA-May 1 &29, June 26, July 24 
COLUMBIA...... May. 22, June 19, July 17, Aug. 14 
NORMANDIA.~....June 5, suly 81, Aug. 28 

REGULAR SERVICE direct to - 
Scandia, 5 A. M., May 3—Moravia, 7 A. M., May 6 
cy sae 


Steamers leave from Hamburg Docks, 
era rates for sicians to the Ber a 
HAMBURG-AM CAN| Gen’l ay a 
PACKET COMPANY Cc. B. RICHA & CO. 
37 Broadway, N. ‘Y. 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANC 


United States Mail Steamship. 
From.Pier 41 N. R., foot Leroy 8 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL VIA 
8. S. CITY OF ROME sails 
Saturday, May 3, May 31, June 28, July 26. 
Cabs, $60 and up; second cabin, $30; 
- YORK Ww 


3, 3P MM | Enthiopia, ‘May 17,3 P.M. 
3 0 e . 

fb. io AME |Furneesta May 24,0 4.00 
Cabin, $50 & $60; second clazs, $30; st 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling : 


Qeone LINE TO LONDON. 
JNORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD MAIL 8S. 8S. 
New-York, Southampton, Bremen. 
ier foot 2d St., Hoboken. 
ST EXPRESS STEAMERS. 
Trave, W., Apr. 30, 2 P.M.' Lahn, Wed. May 7,8 A.M. 
Elpe, Sat., May 3. 3:30 P.M. | Fider,Sat., May 10/10A.M. 
Fulda,Tues., May 6, 7 A.M.! Aller, Wed., May 14, 2PM, 
From New-York to London, B first 
cabin, $100 and upward per berth, according to loca. 
tion; second cabin, $50 an adult; ona lowest 
rates. OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
LETTERS and make cable transfers of money to 
Europe, Australia, and the West In. 




















OF dies; also make Collections and issue 
; Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
CREDIT. available in all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL ST. 
Uv. S|. AND ROYAL MAIL 





NMAN LINE 





steamers for Queenstown and Liv L. 
CITY OF RICHMOND..Wed., April 30, 1:30 P. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER..........- ‘Wed., May 7, 7 A. 
OITY OF CHIOAGO.......Wed.. pray 14, 1:30 P. M 
CITY OF NEW YORK....... Wed. ay 21,7A.M 
From Pier 43 


N. R., adjoming Christopher st. Ferry. 
First cabin, $60 and upward, according to 
and location of room; second cabin, outward, $35 and 


$40; prepaid, $40; steerage, $20. 
, 7 ag PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
No. 6 Bowling Green, New-York. 


New-York Steamship Company. 


THE IRON STEAMSHIP V.- 





COTTAGE CITY, MASS., ROCKLAND. BANGOR, 
ALL POINTS ON PENOBSCOT RIVER, 
EASTPORT, ME., and ST. JOHN, N. B. 
ms for passengers and low 
rates of fare. Freight at lowest rates and NO 
TRANSFERRING. Goods received daily. Addi- 

. tional steamships on completion of arrangements. 
Particulars and information on ayueee on. 

N. L. NEWCOMB, (0. os . J. MACKRELL, 

General Manager. BROADWAY. F. &. P. Agent. 


HARLESTON, 8S. C., the South and Southwest. 
JACKSONVILLE 
THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMP 
TRI-WEEKLY LINE. 

From Pier 29 BW. R. (foot Roosevelt St.) at 3 P. M. 

YEMASSEE, Chas. aud Jacksonville, Mon., April 28. 

SEMINOLE, Chas. and Jacksonville, Wed., 

IROQUOIS, Chas. and Jacksonville, Friday, 

CHEROKEE, Chas. and Jacksonville, Tues., May 6. 

All steamers have first-class eeenes accommo- 

dations. Insurance under open policy effected at one 
fifth of 1 per cent. 

WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, New-York. 
T. G. Eger, G. E. A. G.S. F.& P. Line, 347 B’way, N.Y. 


AVANNAH FAST FREIGHT AND F iSSEN- 
GER LINE TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH- 

WEST, via Savannah 
at 3 P. ‘M., from Pier 35 North River, foot Spring St. 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM, Oapt. Bur oe 23. 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. Catharine, Wed. Ap 30. 
OITY OF SAVANNAH, Capt. Googins, Fri., May 2. 
Kempton, turday, May 3. 


nANSAS CITY, Capt. 
Steamers are provided wi 

accommodations. INSURANCE, one-fifth of 1 

cent. If effected by 2 o’clock at 317 Broadway 

o’clock at the pier on or before the day of sailing, 
remium may be collected at destination, otherwise 
t myst be oy shipper. . 

Ww. ca RHETT, G. Agt, W. F. SHELLMAN, T. M. 
317 Broadway, N. Y. Savannah, Ga. 


LD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Pier 26 North River, foot of Beach St. 
FOR RICHMOND, PETERSBURG, NORFO 
NEWPORT NEWS, OLD POINT COMFORT, 
WEST POINT, VA., AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 
All steamers sail at 3 P. M. 
Railroad connections at all above Dg 
Staterooms at 5, 11, 229, 257, 261, 287, 303, 362, 
994 Broadway, and the Windsor, 5th Av. 
or at COMPANY’S OFFICE, 235 West St. 

















Ruilvouds. 


BALTO. & OHIO R. 


R. 

me, Express Trains via 

HILADELPHIA to 
BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS } 

AND ALL POINTS WEST. 

PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL PRAINS. 

Leave NEW-YORK, foot of Liberty St., as follows: 

For CHICAGO, 3:20 P. M, 12:15 A. M. 

For CAGISNATT, ST LOU 1S, 8:30 A. M., 5:06 
P.M. 

For WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8:30 A. M., 
11:00 A. M., 2:00 P. M., 3:20 P. M.. 5:00 P.M. 
12:15 A.M. All trains daily except 11 A. M. Sun- 

‘Hicket Offices, 21, 261, 415, and 1,140 B 
New-York Broo 


roadwa 
and 93 Br yn. STATO} 
FOOT OF LIBERTY ST, ( entral 
om 


. R. of N. J.) 
New-York Transfer will call for and 
check ye from hotel or residence. 
pa. 
Gen’! Manager. 













know if he read THE Times regularly and with 
care. Here is the record: 
‘are 
eTNOV 
March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1886................ 15°800 
March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1890................ 84,600 
Difference in favor of Mr. Cleveland........ 15,000 


The removals of Postmasters under Mr. Har- 


rison have therefore bee 


n more than 76 per cent. 


P eared than under Mr. Cleveland during the 
t year of their respective terms.—Eb. TIMES. } 








A SUNDAY WILL VALID. 

From the Baltimore Sun, April 19. 
In a case just disposed of, the Supreme Court 
of Indiana has decided that a will made on Sun- 


day is valid. 


It holds that the drafting and exe- 


cution of a willare akin to the execution of a 


marriage contract and 
riage. 
it a penal offense to be 


solemnizing the mar- 


“ The statute,” the court notes, “ makes 


found engaged in com- 


mon labor or in one’s usual avocation. It cer- 
tainly could not be contended that a minister of 


the Gospel engaged in 
on Sunday or a lawyer 


solemnizing a marriage 
employed in writing a 


will to be executed on Sunday would be subject 
to indictment and prosecution for a violation of 


the statute.”’ 








Shipping. 
(COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLAN- 
wie TIQUE. 


FRENOH LINE 
LA DIE, 


G 
NORMANDIBE, Co 


3, 4A. 
ouseelin, Sat, May 10, 9A. M. 
Renee Sat., May 


lier, Sat., —~ La 2:30P. M 
A. FORGET, General Agent, No.3 Bowling Green. 


TO HAVRE Every Saturday. 


Sat, 


May 17, 4 A. M. 
4, 8:30 A. M. 





ED STAR LINE.—FOR 


ANTWERP AND 


Paris.—Sailing from New-York and Antwerp 


Weekly, 

NOORDLAND, Wednesday, April 30, at 2 P. 

REYNLAND, Wednesday, May 
in rates: First cabin, $55 and upward; second 


cabin, and $45 
rates. teerage at v 
PETER 1G 


WR. 


»; excursion ticke: 


M. 
7, at 7:30 A. M. 


at reduced 


a 4 low rates. 
HT & SONS, G. A., 6 Bowling Green. 





iis CABIN e 


FOR YOKOHAMA A 
connec: with 


Steamers sail 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 
CIFIC RAILWAY 


liows: BATA May 8; ABYSOINTS, May 28; 
PARTHIA, Sane 18; BATAVIA. July 17. : 


mrpegaltintma? ak 


mement. 
eral informa- 


F BV. SE 


Ja and 
— 124 Water St. 


INNER, 
Gen. 369 Brosdwa ‘. 


a 


AS. O. SCULL, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
EHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
PASSENGER TRAINS leave foot of Cortlandt 
Ows: 


and Desbrosses 8) foll 

7 A. M. for Slatington and intermediate ts. 

8 A. M. for eva, Lyons, Elmira, ester, Buf- 
talo, and the West, and principal local points. Chair 


car to Lyons and man car to Suspension Bridge. 
9:20 A. M. for Mauch Chunk and intermediate 


ma A. M. for L. and B. Junction and intermediate 

Chair car to Mauch Ch a 

ock and intermediate points. 
ock. Connection to Reading 

burg. 


3:40 P. M. for Elmira and principal intermediate 
pointe. Pe: car 4, OF nee cgs and Pullman 
8. net pension " 

4:50 P. M. for Mauch hank and intermediate 
points. Ohair car to Mauch Chunk. 

5:40 P. M. for Mauch Chunk and intermediate 
points. Connection to Reading and Harrisburg. 

7 P. M. for Geneva, Lyons, Ekmira, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and the West. Pullman sleeper to Lyons 
and Suspension Bene. 

Trains leaving at 3 A.M.,11A.M.,1P.M., and 

points in ‘Mahanoy and 





8:40 P. M. connect for all in 


Hazleton coal rege . 
UNDAY TRAINS. 
8 A. M. for Maach Ch Hazleton, and intermedi- 


unk, 
ate panes paee 11 A. M. for Shenandoah and interme- 
nts. 
mE P. M. for Mauch Chunk and intermediate 

nts. . 

7 P. M. for Geneva, Lyon Ela Rochester, 
Buffalo, and the West. Pullman pupat to Lyons 
and S nsion Bridge. 

General Eastern Office, 235 Broadway. 
EST SHORE RAILRO .—N. ¥. C. 4 
Ws R. Co., Lessees. ee tants Wone bad oe 


Trains 
tation, New- 
Boat hot Tay Se, Re 











5 P. M. Bilegan 


3 : t 
Falls, Toront Detol 
ear? bt. ‘ ‘Daly. tDatly excep 
leave Tienes City, P. R. 5 py ae op 4 x. 
93:40 P. M.; Hoboken, West Shore binthon ali:2¢ 
PR. M. For tickets, ae Se = 
at offices: Broo 


A. M., 83:46 
(eo ae BpMahes Se hina OH dee Pale 
siti aieanuen eee 


foot 
estooty 
hotels 





ee se 









2. 


ALL FLORIDA POINTS. , 
ANY. 


a 
5 Vander 
sang 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































